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Jedufortal, 


Mr. S.C. MUKHOPADHYAYA, M.A.., 
is editor of the Ligit of the East, a 
native religious paper published in 
Calcutta. It is suggestive and often 
profitable to see how the Orient 
looks upon the Occident. ‘‘ The 
Christianity of Christ is not the 
garbled Christianity of his so-called 
modern followers. He was a Sannyast 
and a native of the East. He 
talked Hebrew, he dressed himself 
like a Fakeer, he wore the skin 
of an animal like the Indian Yogz. 
By our habits and customs, by our 
traditions and by our birth we resem- 
ble him more than the princely bishop 
who opens his day by murdering some 
defenseless innocent animal to satisfy 
his belly god and passes his life in 
luxuriant living.’’ 


AN indignant subscriber from Da- 
kota expresses his disappointment in 
Uniry. As a Presbyterian minister 
he had subscribed for it because he 
was in search of some real basis of 
unity that would unite the churches, 
but to his disappointment he says he 
finds it ‘‘nothing but an out-and-out 


others just now UNITy is a source of 
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apprehension lest it may prove dis- 
loyal or somehow untrue to Unitarian- 
ism. We replied to the subscriber, 
that if our attempt to waive all doc- 
trines in the interests of the Golden 
Rule, to unite people on the basis of 
character-building rather than upon 
creed or dogma was ‘‘ out-and-out 
Unitarianism ’’ we must plead guilty 
to the soft impeachment. This is 
what we want, let the ‘‘gentle reader’’ 
call it what he choose. 


Goop FRIDAY may become a fixed 
holiday to the public school children 
of Chicago and we believe it is recog- 
nized as such in many of the indus- 
trial and business places of our city. 
We resented the invasion upon its 
introduction a few years ago and re- 
garded it as an unwarranted encroach- 
ment of the church upon the state. 
And still we see its logical inconsis- 
tencies and some theological dangers, 
but our feelings have changed in the 
matter. We have no fear that such a 
celebration of the day as a secular 
holiday will Romanize_ the state. 
But it will, on the other hand, hu- 
manize the church. Bysuch a recog- 
nition, Good Friday will become less 
and less an ecclesiastical day and 
more and more a human celebration, 
a secular festival in the best sense of 
that word. Its ritual significance will 
be more and more absorbed in the 
glad humane recognition of the 
world’s debt to an incomparable love; 
humanity’s growing appreciation of a 
great soul. 


A CONTRIBUTOR to the Christian 
Union writes to that excellent paper : 
‘“You mention the Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary as having opened 
its doors to women; and I would like 
to add a paragraph from the report of 
the Seminary, which will answer one 
of the questions of your correspend- 
ent: ‘Tuition in the Seminary, in- 
cluding the privileges of the lectures, 
apparatus, etc., is free for women as 
for men. The expenses for board, 
etc., may be estimated at from $300 
upward. To assist women requiring 
aid in meeting such expenses, funds 
exist, by means of which scholarship 
‘aid to the amount of from $75 to $100 
may be expected. Two entrance 
prize scholarships of $250 each are 
offered to women, corresponding to 
the two offered to men. They are 
offered to the women passing the best 
examinations on entering the Semin- 
ary, upon a list of selected topics sup- 
plied on application.’ ’’ This outruns 
the provision made for women by the 
Meadville theological school, where 
for some years they have been cor- 
dially received but, as yet, have no 
help from the endowment funds be- 
longing to the school but only from 
privately supplied resources, as we 
understand. And as for Cambridge— 
How long, O Harvard, how long? 


A WRITER in one of our exchanges 
notes the much greater success of cof- 
fee-houses in England than in this 
country, as attempts to combat the 
saloon or ‘‘public.’’ The cause of 
this is attributed to ‘‘ lack of common 
sense in their management.’’ There 
‘‘church and charity are kept entirely 
out of sight, and coffee-houses are 
offered to the community simply as 
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started by the W. C. T. U. or Y. M. 
C. A., and that a sign telling the peo- 
ple who do this work is often made 
conspicuous, and as a result the vent- 
ures are almost always failures. In 
England the only sign which appears 
is ‘ Coffee-House Company.’’’ ‘There 
is probably much truth in this. It is 
not necessary for religion to label its 
good works. A minister is sometimes 
hindered by his clerical uniform, this 
being taken as the badge of a class 
and separating him from the every- 
day humanity about him. ‘The new 
Sunday-school boy who wanted a 
library book ‘‘ without any religion in 
it’’.-had reasons for his request in his 
own mind, though his phrasing may 
have been ambiguous. Jesus appears 
not to have regarded street advertising 
as essential to piety and its winning 
effect upon the people. After all, 
that was a wholesome reply of the 
man who was asked if he had “ got 
religion.’’ ‘‘Not any to speak of, 
Sir.’’ 


THE tenth Annual of All Souls 
Church, Chicago, is before us. It is 
the custom of this society to put its 
Annual into the hands of its people 
on Easter morning. This number in- 
cludes not only the story of the year 
1892, but a review of : 
church in all its depart 
its ten years of life. 
the reports of the various sections, 
some twenty-six in all, it contains a 
historical sketch by one of the earliest 
members, a sermon entitled ‘‘ A Ten 
Years’ Ministry,’’ by the Pastor; and 
the usual directory, parish list and 
plans for 1893, among which is a 
statement of things hoped for under 
the title, ‘‘Our Dream,’’ backed up 
by an interesting cut showing the pos- 
sible building which may be the ful- 
fillment of that dream. The Prefatory 
Note is addressed to the friends, who 
in 1882, outside the parish, contrib- 
uted the sum of $11,600 toward mak- 
ing a church home possible. This 
debt of gratitude the church has been 
enabled to pay forward by contrib- 
uting to various missionary interests 
outside the society the sum of $13,207 
which is the original capital and more 
than ten per cent interest on the 
same: $4,111.90 was given condition- 
ally, and is protected by a mortgage 
to the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion which becomes operative ‘‘if 
ever the society ceases to exist, or 
fails to ise it for Unitarian purposes.”’ 
Concerning this sum the Annual says: 
‘We hope it will be paid dack during the 
next ten years so that we may owe no one 
aught but gratitude, and the church, having, 
ected 5 the letter as well as the spirit of 
every money obligation, be free to pursue 
its highest ideals and every growing purpose 


which makes for the Free Church of the 
Spirit — the Home of Helpfulness.”’’ 


The great bulk of this $13,207 has 
been contributed to the various Uni- 
tarian activities East and West; and 
in the pursuit of its ideals it has ren- 
dered the Unitarian cause its highest 
service, and in the further pursuit of 
the same it will serve the real Unita- 
rianism none the less. Whatever this 
church has been able to accomplish 
has been achieved not through the 
much of any one or of the few—it 
has never been the church of the 
wealthy—but it has been through the 
diligent giving of the little from the 
many, giving in proportion as they 
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a departure this year in putting a 
price upon the Annual, thus justify- 
ing the outlay, and perchance, increas- 
ing the dignity of the work. A few 
hundred extra copies have been 
printed for the benefit of outside 
friends who may be interested in this 
exhibit, and copies will be forwarded, 
until the number is exhausted, to any 
one sending twenty-five cents to the 
Parish Assistant, All Souls Church, 
3939 Langley avenue. 


On the Study of Our Own Poets. 


Mr. Sheldon wrote Mr. Learned 
the other day, saying: ‘‘It was a 
perfect delight to me when you told 
me yesterday that your Unity Club 
thought of studying Whittier next 
winter. If you did it, I believe it 
would mean a great deal for our city, 
and perhaps indicate a complete 
change in the method of literary 
study pursued in St. Louis. 

‘If only “educated literary people 
would take up these humbler home 
poets in a dignified way, instead of 
leaving them to the school boys and 
girls, it would be a great help for 
better things. My own studies in 
Whittier have led me to see that there 
are three great subjects that would 
call for an immense deal of collateral 
reading and discussion. There would 
be the whole Quaker movement, 
which is the clew to everything he 
wrote ; then there would be the Anti- 
slavery movement ; in the third place 
there would be the great Broad- 
Church movement in England of our 
own day to which his religious po- 
etry offers so close a parallef.’’ 

Walt Whitman who was criticised 
for underrating our American poets 
wrote : 

**T can’t imagine any better luck 
befalling these states for a poetical 
beginning and initiation than has 
come from Emerson, Longfellow, 
Bryant and Whittier. Emerson, to 
me, stands unmistakably at the head ; 
but for the others, I am at a loss 
where to give any precedence. Each 
illustrious, each rounded, each dis- 
tinctive. Emerson for his sweet, 
vital-tasting melody, rhymed philoso- 
phy, and poems as amber-clear as 
the honey of the wild bee he loves 
to sing. LongfeNow for rich color, 
graceful forms and incidents—all that 
makes life beautiful and love re- 
fined—competing with the singers of 
Europe on their own ground, and, 
with one exception, better and finer 
work than any of them. Bryant 
pulsing the first interior verse-throbs 
of a mighty world-bard of the river 
and the wood, ever conveying a taste 
of open air, with scents as from hay 
fields, grapes, birch-borders—always 
lurkingly fond of threnodies—begin- 
ning and ending his long career with 
chants of death, with here and there 
through all, poems, or passages of 
poems, touching the highest universal 
truths, enthusiasms, duties — morals 
as grim and eternal, if not as stormy 
and fateful, as anything in A¢schylus. 
While in Whittier, with his special 
themes — ( his outcropping love of 
heroism and war for all his Quaker- 
dom, his verses at times like the 
measured step of Cromwell’s old 
veterans )—in Whittier lives the zeal, 
the moral energy, that founded New 
England—the splendid rectitude and 
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April 13, 18 


Fox—I must not, dare not, say the | 


willfulness and narrowness—though 
doubtless the world needs now, and 
always will need, almost above all 
just such narrowness and willfulness.’’ 
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A New Feminine Species. 


I have of late become unwillingly 
convinced of the existence of a new 
feminine type, one pecular to the 
modern era, a natural result of the 
changing social creeds and standards 
of the age, which will sometime ad- 
just itself to the unfolding order of 
things, but which is at present the 
source of torturing unrest and un- 
happiness to itself, and of serious trial 
and misgiving to every one else. I 
mean the woman of talent, who has 
become a distinct species by herself. 
Talent is as much more difficult to 
understand and deal with than genius 
as it is more common. It is getting 
altogether too common. Genius, 
whether encased in a man’s or wo- 
man’s frame, can make and fill its’ 
own place; it asks neither help nor 
sympathy, or if it does it is generally 
refused both which is at least dis- 
ciplinary. It works unrecognized 
and unaided until at last it wins the 
reward it has so well earned and the 
world it has grown to be independent 
of is at its feet. At the other end of 
the scale is plain commonplace merit 
and it too knows how to makes its 
way and win its own corresponding 
rewards. For plain, commonplace 
merit is unhampered by false ambi- 
tions, looks at things as they are and 
aims only to fill some place of quiet 
usefulness in the world, of which the 
supply always exceeds the demand, 
and thus gains a contented spirit and 
a comfortable living. But the people 
who have not genius on the one hand 
but something more than average 
ability on the other, have a hard time 
—and make others have a hard time. 
And this type, as I have said, seems 
to abound just now among women. 
The man of talent may understand* 
his superiority very well, he may 
know that no Cromwell, Beethoven, 
Milton or Washington ever won 
higher honors in his chosen pursuit 
than he could have gained had he 
been given half the chance; but mis- 
sing that chance he missed also some- 
thing else, the time to sit down and 
mourn over it. A man, even a man 
of talent, must make his way in the 
world somehow ; if not by the path 
native gifts would indicate then by 
the next one that opens. He must 
prove himself, must establish his 
right to live in other men’s eyes, he 
must in short earn his living, not 
only hisown but generally a few other 
peoples’. However much he may 
like to indulge in romantic dreams 
and fancies about himself he has, for- 
tunately, for him and the world no 
time. He must be at the office or 
warehouse at eight o’clock, and once 
there must look sharp and keep him- 
self alive to what is going on directly 
around him. In time, things as they 
are come to hold as high place in his 
esteem as the things that might have 
been, reality takes the place of fancy 
and he grows into useful and enlight- 
ened citizenhood. The man of talent 
forgets he ever belonged to that 
hybrid species and is content in the 
‘belief that he is about on a par with 
the rest of his fellows. I have faith 
to believe that the woman of talent 
will forget it some day, but she isa 
long way from doing so now: The 
hopes and dreams that gilded life at 
eighteen she clings to with passionate 
conviction at forty, especially if she 
has never realized them and usually 
she never has. When she does realize 
them she ceases to be a mere woman 
of talent, she has fourid that any 
success won must be matched with 
larger success more hardly won and 
she settles down to work, which soon 
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she loves better than work’s rewards. 
But the woman of talent, who is 
always aspiring but never attaining, 
dreams and dotes all her life long. 
Failure teaches her every lesson but 
the needed one ; it persuades her that 
the world is in league against her, 
that true merit is neglected and only 
vice and impudence rewarded, it 
develops cynical distrust, leads to a 
habit of egotistic complaint, perverts 
vision and judgment and embitters 
the soul. Failure teaches all these 
things to the weak-minded before it 
imparts the power of self-estimation 
either in man or woman; the reason it 
compels this self-estimate in men 
sooner than in women is as before said 
because the man must go to work. The 
woman, so it often happens, has not 
this pressing question of self-support 
to meet, she has a little money or it 
is someone’s duty to care for her, or 
perhaps she earns a little, but she 
holds no fixed place anywhere. She 
is neither domestic nor fashionable nor 
a woman of business. She is a woman 
of talent. She has not the faithful- 
ness or relative intelligence of Irish 
Biddy who cooks her meals, yet she 
envies Biddy her independence ; she 
has not the grace, wit or adaptability 
of the social leader whose honors and 
privileges she covets, she has no 
power of application or self-discipline 
yet continually bemoans her inability 
to win these places of honor and 
emolument which these qualities can 
alone confer. She has nothing but a 
little talent which injudicious friends 
have unthinkingly praised until her 
poor silly head is inflated with vanity 
and all chances of simple usefulness 
and happiness are lost to her. 
Sometimes the talent is of one 
order, sometimes of another. If she 
can write a good essay, and what 
women in these days cannot, she is 
persuaded she has a gift for public 
oratory; if she can paint a little, 
straightway her mind is dizzied with 
the vision of medals and the art salon. 
If she can sing, her thoughts are at 
once fastened on the concert room and 
its triumphs. So tense and universal 
is this ambition for public notice be- 
coming that we are rapidly losing all 
power of simple natural enjoyment. 
Some commercial or professional tag 
is attached to every gift and quality. 
I have musical friends who are pro- 
fesstonals and others who are not; if 
both happen to be present at my house 
at a social gathering I dare ask 
neither to play or sing for our pleas- 
ure. I must not ask my professional 
friend because she is a professional 
and has cultivated the heavenly art 
on the same principle my grocer sup- 
plies me with meat and vegetables ; 
and I must not ask my non-profes- 
sional friend for fear she would be 
taken for a professional and so com- 
promised in some mysterious way. 
So we do without the music and‘‘ con- 
verse’’ or listen to a paper followed 
by discussion, duly announced before- 
hand in the note of invitation so as to 
guard against the possibility of any 
spontaneous enjoyment. Truly, we 
are falling into strange ways of amus- 
ing ourselves, as strange as some of 
the ways of improving ourselves of 
which the woman of talent is one of the 
results. 

The mania for self-improvement has 
already been followed by many excel- 
lent results and there are more to 
come; but vanity andthe love of dis- 
play can be as easily cultivated on the 
plea of intellectual culture as any 
other. Worldly selfishness and pride 
are soon recognized, under whatever 
disguise they seek to hide themselves. 
The womay of talent is too often a 
creature of mere reputation, thrust 
into a passing prominence she does 
not deserve and cannot maintain, 
since she has neither those qualifica- 
tions of mind or character that fit her 
for that altitude. Mere love of shin- 
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vital forces of light and heat which, 
like the sun’s, compel shining. ‘Phe 
honors of life are for those who hon- 
estly earn them, not for those who 
simply pine for them. The woman 
of talent must consent to drop that 
distinction, eschew vanity in all its 
forms, demonstrate the worth of the 
gifts with which she is endowed in 
terms of honest and loving service to 
the world if she would not find them 
turn to waste and bitterness in her 
heart. Cc. P. W. 


———— — — 


Men and Things. 


“Waiting for spring! The hearts of men 


are watching 

Each for some better, brighter, fairer 
thing ! 

Each ear a distant sound most sweet is 
catching, 

A herald of the beauty of his spring. 


It must be so—the man, the soul, the nation 

The mother by her child—we wait, we 
wait 

Dreaming out futures ; life is expectation, 

A grub, a root that holds our higher 
state.’”’ 


A MOVEMENT is afoot to secure Elmwood, 
the home of Lowell, as a public park. 
What better use to put the homes of poets 
to, than to make them the playgrounds of 
children? 


THE most curious of all joufnals is prob- 
ably the ‘‘ Beggars’ Journal,’’ of Paris, 
which is published daily, and gives its sub- 
scribers a complete list of baptisms, wed- 
dings and funerals to take place the same 
day, which may be assumed to afford a 
good, ‘‘pitch.’’ Begging letter-writters are 
provided for by a special section, which 
gives the arrivals and departure of persons 
of known charitable tendencies.— Weekly 
Review. 


HER ONE FAMOUS VERSE.—AlIll aspir- 
ing young poetesses should read, mark, 
learn and inwardly digest the story 
of Mrs. Carney. She wrote only four 
lines of verse but they have been quoted 
probably by every one who speaks the En- 
glish language. The lines were: ‘‘Little 
drops of water, little grains of sand, make 
the mighty ocean and the pleasant land.’’ 
Mrs. Carney is an American lady, and is 
about 70 years old. She wrote the verse 
nearly. fifty years ago, when she was a 
school mistress.—Courter Journal. 


THE bust of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
which Mrs. Anne Whitney has just com- 
pleted fér the women of Connecticut, is pro- 
nounced to be a beautiful portrait, showing 
a strong face with the expression of delicate 
humor which was characteristic of Mrs. 
Stowe. It will first be placed in the library 
of the Woman’s Building at the World’s 
Fair, and ultimately in the Hartford Public 
Library. It was raised by the women of 
Connecticut in contributions of ten, fifteen 
and twenty-five cents.—/ndependent. 


It is a mistake to suppose that America 
alone suffers from pauper immigration, An 
investigation in England has developed the 
fact, that since I89I, 200,000 Russian and 
Polish Jews have landed in the United King- 
dom as against an emigration to America of 
179,000, It is the complaint of young men 
in the leading yo et of Great Britain, that 
they are being efowded out of positions by 
cheaper service from the continent. Itisa 
law of human migration that it moves 
toward prosperity wherever located.—/nde- 
pendent. 


A DELIGHTFUL story comes from Wash- 
ington of a member of the newly elected 
Congress who went to the capital for a few 
days of sight-seeing and to make arrange- 
ments for his future residence, and found 
himself so beset with applicants for office 
from his district that he fled precipitately 
from his hotel, leaving no address behind 
him, and has taken every precaution to cut 
off all communication with the outside 
world. The spectacle of a Congressman 
hiding from his own constituents is a beau- 
tiful illustration of our method of selecting 
public officers.—Christian Union. 


PRESERVATION OF FORESTS.— By proc- 
lamation of the President, under an act 
of Congress in 1891, conferring certain 
powers upon him, four million acres of 
land have been added to the Yosemite Na- 
tional Park. The addition adjoins the for- 
mer park on the south, and contains some 
of the most grandly beautiful scenery of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, with peaks rang- 
ing from 3,000 to 15,000 feet high. It in- 
cludes the wonderful King’s River Cafion 
and vast forests of the celebrated great trees, 
and of sugar, cedar, and other valuable 
woods. 
is due chiefly to Secretary Noble. 
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The honor of securing these lands 
He has 


nia and Washington, comprising 2,500,000 
acres, and another of the Grand Cafion of 
the Colorado, comprising 1,900,000 acres, 


“‘IN the case of a French countess who 
left all her property to the Pope, the French 
court, in the action on the part of the nat. 
ural heirs of the countess to break the will, 
decided that the Pope could not hold lang 
in France—not because he was a foreign 
sovereign, but because he was not a con- 
crete person, but an abstraction, standing 
for the school of ideas known as Christian- 
ity, and because an abstract idea cannot 
hold real estate in France.’’ 


DR. WILLIAM B. HILLS, of Harvard Uni. 
versity, has been employed by the Massachu. 
setts Board of Health to make an investiga- 
tion into the use of arsenic in wall papers, 
woven fabrics, and other domestic goods, 
The use of arsenic in children’s toys or con- 
fectionery is forbidden by statute in Massa- 
chusetts. Ths largest proportion of arsenic 
in papers was found not in wall papers, but 
in those glazed and colored papers that are 
used for wrapping confectionery, and are 
supplied to kindergartens for the use of 
children. If there is one thing in this re. 
port more discreditable to American manu- 
facturers than another, it is that they choose 
for their heaviest doses of arsenic, precisely 
those fabrics that are likely to find their way 
into the hands of young children, or to be 
worn by them. These poisonous materials 
must be used by manufacturers for no other 
reason than that they are cheaper than oth- 
ers.—/ xaminer. 


Dr. GORDON STABLES of the English 
navy relates an anecdote, and draws a moral 
regarding the use of tobacco, that many 
young men might well heed. He says: 
‘Once a man belonging to my ship dislo- 
cated his shoulder while boat cruising. | 
had no chloroform,.and, muscular though I 
was, failed to overcome the action of thie 
sailor’s muscles and reduce the dislocation. 
‘Do you smoke ?’’ I said. Happily he did 
not, though most sailors do. I had a pipe, 
lit it and handed it to him. In three min- 
utes’ time the muscles were flaccid enough, 
and the ball of the humerus went into the 
socket with little exertion on my part. | 
pitied my poor pale patient for a time, how- 
ever. Now, if tobacco has this power over 
nerve and heart action even in a strong, 
hardy sailor, does it not prove that it must 
interfere with the nutrition of the body ofa 
half-grown sapling of a boy? Be wise in 
time, therefore, and do not learn a habit 
that tends to injure you, simply because you 
think it manly.—Se/ected. 


THE LENGTH OF A SERMON.—The true 
measure of a sermon’s length is neither 
the patience of the preacher nor that of the 
hearer. Many a preacher has exhausted 
his hearer in trying to exhaust his subject. 
Some sermons are long that last twenty min- 
utes ; some short that last three-quarters of 
an hour, or an hour. Every sermon should 
be timed, not by the clock, but by the con- 
tinuance of the sympathetic relation be- 
tween the occupant of the pulpit and the 
average occupant of the pew. When the 
speaker has lost his retention of the hear- 
er’s attention further detention is a crime, 
a violation of the right of habeas corpus. 
Restiveness in the pew should be construed 
as a signal for restin the pulpit. The time 
to apply the brakes is not when the steam is 
giving out in the engine, but a little while 
before the passengers have reached the place 
where they want to get out of the cars. They 
are righteously indignant if carried beyond 
their desired station.—7he Homiletic Ke- 
view. 


THE local option law of the state of Ar- 
kansas confers upon its citizens the privilege 
of petition against the location of a saloon 
within a radius of three miles from any 
chtrch or school-house. If a majority of 
citizens so petition (and a woman’s name 
here counts as much as a man’s) the judge 
has no choice in the matter—the saloon 
must go. The law is well enforced in all 
‘“‘dry’’ districts, with the exception of two 
or three large cities where miniature Tam- 
manies hold sway. 

Two gentlemen recently visited Arkan- 
sas on a business expedition. One of them, 
while there, was suddenly seized with the 
fear that change of water might result in 
serious disturbances of his physical condl- 
tion. Therefore, accompanied by a rest 
dent friend, he started out to purchase some- 
thing stronger. After a diligent search of 
two hours the desired dram was necessarily 
dispensed with. To the credit of its ofli- 
cials be it said that in that town of over 
three thousand inhabitants, and with plenty 
of drug stores, not a half pint of liquor 
could be found, 

The party had occasion to visit two ad- 
joining counties, and found the same state 
of affairs in each. Not all their efforts nor 
the efforts of the accommodating liveryma” 
could secure a drink of whisky or beer. | 

Arkansas has been looked upon as 4 kind 
of Nazareth among the states, but if our 
prohibition friends think there can no g 
come out of it, just let them go and see. 

We understand that a bill has been intro 
duced into the present legislature extending 


secured three other reservations in Califor- 


the ‘‘dry limit to six miles from chu 
| and school-house. 
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John Greenleaf Whittier. 


What is the poet heart? 
A wind-swept lyre 
Which breatheth still apart 
One word—“ Aspire !”’ 


What is the poet’s song? 

A pleading low 4 
Uplifted against wrong 

And shame and woe. 


What is the poet soul? 
That which can feel 

Of life and death the whole— 
Or woe or weal. 


The poet’s guerdon? 
He needeth none. 
Enough for him to say, 
‘*My work is done !”’ 


Nay, 


ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON. 


An Open Letter to the Western 
Unitarian Conference. 


Brethren :—Will it not be an un- 
fortunate waste of time to discuss the 
supplementary resolution in our com- 
ing conference? The discussion will 
be sure to turn upon the meaning of 
words—and of last year’s words, at 
that. If we must have a discussion, 
can it not be lifted out of the plane 
of words into that of ideas? It mat- 
ters little what our words meant last 
year. The really important thing is 
what we mean this year. I am sure, 
personally, that in voting for that res- 
olution, I meant still to. keep the open 
basis of fellowship and work unim- 
paired. I think many of the others 
who voted for it meant to do the 
same. 

But there are some who think that 
the words of that resolution have a 
different meaning, and wish it re- 
pealed. To satisfy their doubts, can 
we not pass a resolution which shall 
state, without any ambiguity, just 
what the most of us do mean ? 

I have tried to draw up such a reso- 
lution, and have submitted it to several 
ot both sides of the question ; and Iam 
assured that those who wish a repeal 
of last year’s resolution, will be quite 
content with some such resolution as 


this. ent. 


My motive in presenting it to the 
conference is the same as my motive 
in voting for the supplementary resolu- 
tion. I did nof think that resolution 
necessary, but some who wished to 
work with us did think it necessary ; 
and as I could not see that it com- 
promised our principles, I voted for 
itas amatter of common ,courtesy to 
them. I donot think my own resolu- 
tion necessary, but there are some 
who do; and to treat them with the 
same courtesy, I shall offer it at the 
conference. 

It. has been my endeavor to state as 
clearly as I could, what seemed to me 
to be the position of the conference 
regarding that larger view of religion, 
as belonging not to any race or revela- 
tion, but to humanity. It is the posi- 
tion which I hope the conference does 
hold. It was because I thought the 
conference held it, that I sought to 
join it, and it is my desire to keep the 
conference a congenial home to all 
who have outgrown their older, nar- 
rower views, and reached the larger 
conception toward which the world is 
so rapidly moving. — 

I have published the resolution here 
that all interested might become famil- 
iar with it, before'it comes up for vote. 
If there is any ambiguity in it, or 
anything to give unnecessary offense 
to anyone, I should be very thankful to 
have it pointed out that it may be re- 
moved before it is presented, in order 


that the discussion may be only upon, 


the principles and not on the words ; 


our march and wall us in, but rather | 
as a flag at the head of the column 
to show the world which way we are 
facing, and that we are still a move- 
ment and not yet an establishment. 
A. W. GOULD. 


HINSDALE, ILL. 


Resolved, That we hail the ap- 
proaching Congress of Religions as a 
great step toward the recognition of 
that kinship which unites all religions 
into one vast family ; and that we re- 
joice at the increasing signs that men 
are outgrowing their old dogmatic 
divisions, and coming to see that 
religion is something which tran- 
scends all names; and that we hold 
the name of ‘‘ Unitarian’’ in no nar- 
rower sense than as marking part of a 
world-wide movement towards a 
clearer conception and larger recogni- 
tion of the fundamental unity under- 
lying all religion, and the inalienable 
right of all human beings to freedom 
of thought in religion ; and that we 
renew our welcome to all who wish 
to join us in our labors, limiting our 
fellowship and our work by no lines 
of doctrinal belief. 


Women in Business. 


In a city journal some days ago 
appeared a communication, on the 
reasons why women fail in business, 
which is so palpably unjust to the 
vast body of women who are sup- 
porting themselves and others in the 
higher professions, that it is well 
nigh an impossibility for one who has 
any knowledge of the subject to let it 
pass without a protest. 

The writer, in closing, recapitu- 
lates as follows: ‘‘ The leading causes 
of failure are lack of training, un- 
willingness to submit to training, re- 
luctance to work, a desire to be 
supported, disregard of time and lack 
of professional pride.”’ 


What an indictment to bring 
against any class of business people ! 
In a little plainer English it. simply 
means that in the estimation of said 
correspondent, our thousands of 
school teachers, women physicians, 
stenographers, music teachers, au- 
thors and artists are, as a rule, 
ignorant, obstinate,-lazy, willingly 
dependent, unpunctual and indiffer- 
One can hardly help feeling 
under obligations to the writer that 
she has, in a negative way, absolved 
them from the few crimes that are left 
in the category of business disqualifi- 
cations. 


If our business women as a class 
are open to these charges, what can be 
said of our business men? Are the 
thousands of reputedly astute men of 
affairs, who are voluntarily putting 
women into positions requiring the 
highest type of skill and trustworthi- 
ness, simply fools, or are they all the 
dupes of fathomless duplicity on the 
part of those same women? Weall 
know they are not; we all know that 
when a man wants an assistant in the 
lines of employment wherein women 
have had a fair show, upon whom he 
can rely under all circumstances for 
punctuality, sobriety and faithfulness, 
he generally looks for a woman. 

Of course it would be folly to claim 
entire immunity from fault for any 
human being, particularly from a 
business point of view, and indeed we 
know the girls, as well as their elders, 
have plenty of faults, but those faults 
are primarily very largely the result 
of atraining or heritage for which the 
girls themselves are not responsible, 
and which is almost invariably very 
amenable to the widening influences 
of contact with intelligent, alert 
minds, such as are always to be found 
in the business world. 

Lack of training she certainly has, 
just as the boy,-who leaves school and 
enters commercial life has lack of 


for itis not intended as a creed tostop 


more than he, lack of a proper appre- | 
ciation of the necessity of training, 
but unwillingness to learn, or to work 
after she has learned, .and particularly 
lack of pride in her work after she has 
mastered it, 


are not common faults 
among women; on the contrary, she 
is more liable to an over-enthusiasm, 
a nervous anxiety to do her duty at 
all hazards, which may be as dis- 
astrous to her usefulness as a positive 
lack of capacity in some respects. 
Fifteen years’ experience and obser- 
vation have taught the writer hereof 
that the proportion of women who 
fail in reaching the goal they start out 
to reach in a business or professional 
sense, is much smaller than that of 
men, and when they do fail, the lead- 
ing causes of that tailure are, first, 
lack of physical health and the men- 
tal serenity which can only accom- 
pany physical health; second, a 
narrowness of vision which is the 
result of long generations of conser- 
vatism in the education of women ; 
and last, but not least, a perverted 
idea of the place which marriage 
has or should have in the life of a 
woman, sapping the ambitions and 
giving to the marriageable woman, in 
some instances, an instability of 
motive sure to result from her con- 
viction, more or less strong, that 
some day the prince is coming in his 
chariot of gold to lift her above all 
thought of hard work and sordid cal- 
culations, as to the elasticity of income 
more or less munificent. 

The proper place of the subject of 


character, the tangible and the real. 
—( From a sermon by Rev. J. C. Hod- 


gins). 


WHAT is a enacdiak and what his 
function? Certainly he is not an or- 
ator. It is inconceivable that a man 
should deliver fifty-two eloquent ora- 
tions ina year. Nor is he a lecturer, 
to interest the congregation by new 
information which he gives them—his 
pulpit a lecture platform and the con- 
gregation pupils. The press is a bet- 
ter teacher. If the preacher be at all 
that which the Old Testament and the 
New Testament declare he ought to 
be, he will be one who will gather up 
the spiritual experiences of his own 
congregation and interpret them to 
themselves ; he will see in these beat- 
ing hearts a reverence, a faith, a hope, 
a love, and their expression. But, 
more than this, if he be a true 
preacher, he will come from com- 
mtiinion with the invisible and the 
eternal Father of us all, and he will 
bring something of that Father into 
this worshiping congregation ; not, 
like Aaron, building the golden calf 
that his congregation ask for, but, like 
Moses, going up into the _ sacred 
mount and coming down, his face 
aglow because his heart is full of God. 
All the great preachers have this one 
quality in common ; they do not all 
preach good English, they do not all 
preach sound theology, they are not 
all scholars, but they have this in 
common: they have God in their 
hearts, and the power so to utter him 


marriage in a woman’s life has per- 
haps no pertinency here, but there is 
nevertheless much truth in the state- 
ment made by a woman who knew 
what she was talking about, that ‘‘no 
woman is fit to get married, until she 
has reached a point in business ex- 
perience where she doesn’t have to.’’ 
A. &. Ei 


-— 


Not Alms but Ourselves. 


There are people in the world, more 
or less well meaning, who give only 
money, and, in giving, leave behind 
them a keen sense of financial humil- 
lation ; there are others who give 
money, sometimes not very much in 
amount, and so much of genial heart 
with it—it is given with such a genu- 
ine sense of appreciation of need and 
from such a pure motive—that both 
giver and receiver feel ennobled. The 
money in such cases becomes, as it 
were, depersonalized, the giver look- 
ing upon himself (oftener herself) as 
God’s alnioner; the receiver taking, 
without shame, what, in the deepest 
sense is the ‘‘ gift of God.’’ Such 
charity will always be secret, and 
will fall ‘‘like the gentle dew from 
heaven.’ ’ 

But money after all is not the most 
valuable thing a man or a woman 
can give ; sometimes indeed it is the 
most harmful. We give ourselves, 
and especially what we most strongly 
are. Arnold of Winkelried gave, at 
that critical moment when he gathered 
a sheaf of Austrian spears into his 
bosom, a needed courage to the wav- 
ering Swiss, and to-day the blood 
surges fiercely in men’s veins at the 
bare mention of his name. So, also, 
to a sodden, dispirited, ignorant and 
venal time Jesus gave a fresh revela- 
tion, in his life and teaching, of the 
ideal and spiritual side of man’s 
nature, and ever since, the fond ideal- 
ization of his personality has been 
the most tremendous force in -the 
history of spiritual experience. Our 
own Emerson, in an age of material 
ideals, 
from the idols of the market and the 
street in order that he might com- 
mune with the Unseen and Eternal, 
and now more than ever is he to many 
of the noblest spirits of our race, ‘‘like 


land’’—a living demonstration that 


held himself proudly aloof 


the shadow of a great rock in a weary 


that gleams of the divine glory flash 
out on the hearts of their listening 
congregation.—Christian Union. 


Ir any proof were wanting to show 
that ritualism when idolized turns 
men who might have been scholars 
and thinkers and orators into half 
childish natures, busy in the orna- 
ments of an altar like children around 
a Christmas tree, that proof may be 
read in the difficulties which lay 
between Phillips Brooks and the high 
office for which he seemed to have 
been born. In itself ritualism may 
be a lawful form of religion, but his- 
tory shows that it may be cultivated 
until it excludes what it once orna- 
mented and ends by becoming only 
the tropical efflorescence of human 
vanity. <A deep attachment to ritual- 
ism may be taken as a good-by bidden. 
by the young preacher to the height 
and depth of thought which belongs 
to the pulpit in all the great periods 
of church life. A high ritualism is 
a most perfect and most alluring 
means for keeping the mind of the 
clergyman within the limits of a per- 
petual childhood.—David Swing. 


ONE of the saddest things in the 
world is that God’s saints so rarely 
recognize each other across the divid- 
ing lines of sects. This age of ours 
is rising into an appreciation of the 
fact that there is but one type of good- 
ness, and that is in likeness to God. 
Just as man grows more like God does 
he rise to the upper air where penances 
and prayers and outward signs of 


holiness are not so important.—Rev. 
John Cuckson., 


WE rejoice in life because it seems 
to be carrying us somewhere; because 
its darkness seems to be rolling on 
toward light, and even its pain to be 
moving onward oa hidden joy. We 
bear with incompleteness, because of 
completion which is prophesied and 
hoped for.—/Azllips Brooks. 


I improve every hour because I love 
this world as my fatherland. My 
work is only a beginning. My monu- 
ment is hardly above its foundation. 
I would be glad to see it mounting 
and mounting forever. The thirst for 


training, and perhaps she has a little 


the ideal can be made, in life and 
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the infinite proves infinity.— Victor 
Hugo. 
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Ghun Hooy Pulpit. 


The Jesus of the Gospels and the 
Jesus of History. 


g 


By Pror. J. ESTLIN CARPENTER OF MANCHESTER 
NEW COLLEGE, OXFORD, ENGLAND. THE “ Mc- 
QUAKER LECTURE,’’ DELIVERED AT ABERDEEN, 
EDINBURGH AND GLASGOW, DECEMBER, 15892. 


The Jesus of history has many 
shapes. Age after age has the sub- 
lime figure of the Gospels presided 
over the growth and changes of the 
church, and age after age have men 
interpreted him differently, defined 
his being, understood his function, 
and realized his character, in varying 
forms. Born on the Syrian hills, the 
great tradition takes up into itself at 
once a host of expectations, thoughts, 
beliefs, out of the common heart and 
hope around. It passes with the 
Apostle Paul beyond the limits of its 
native soil; but, as it is launched 
upon humanity, it bears already the 
impress of a fresh mind, and it pro- 
ceeds to win the Greek with the ideas 
and reasonings of the strictest Jew. 
In his turn does the Greek transform 
it, drawing it into the charmed circle 
of philosophy, and throwing around 
it a wondrous fabric of the spiritual 
imagination, which might link Jesus 
with the world, with man, with God, 
and find in him the harmony of 
thought between allthree. And then 
it is handed on to Rome. Planted in 
center after center of imperial sway, 
it becomes the basis of a vast organi- 
zation, and knits Kast and West in 
common faith and life. But all the 
while it is being subtly changed. It 
absorbs into itself new elements of 
intellectual conception, of hierarchi- 
cal government, and ritual usage ; 
and the Jesus of the Gospels becomes 
the Christ of the creeds and of the 
church. 

I. 


THE JESUS OF CHRISTIAN HISTORY. 


So, between the historical Jesus of 
Nazareth and the Jesus of Christian 
history there are many stages, some- 
times obscure and difficult to traverse, 
and itis not easy to find the precise 
unity that underlies the whole. There 
is the Christ of dogma, that strange 
ideal construction against which the 
words of the real Jesus appeal, but so 
often appeal in vain. There is the 
Christ of the Apostles’ Creed, ‘‘ the 
only Son of God the Father Al- 
mighty ’’; but the Jesus of the Mount 
spoke with equal ease of ‘‘my 
Father’’ and ‘‘your Father,’’ and 
laid his blessing on the peacemakers, 
that they should be called ‘‘Sons of 
God.’’ There is the Christ of the 
Nicene Creed, ‘‘ Very God of Very 
God, being of one substance with the 
Father’’; while the Jesus of the cru- 
cifixion cried ‘‘My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?’’ There 
is the Christ of the so-called Athan- 
asian Creed, who is at once ‘‘ Perfect 
God and perfect Man’’; though the 
Jesus of the wayside had declined 
even the title ‘‘ good,’’ on the express 
ground that ‘‘ none is good save one, 
that is God.’’ Shall I pursue the 
subject further? There is the Christ 
of the Fathers, who veiled his deity 
in manhood to persuade the devil to 
swallow the bait of his flesh, and 
then could not be held in the realms 
of death, but opened hell and led cap- 
tivity captive. Or there is the Christ 
of medizval jurisprudence, who paid 
the ransom of humarffty not to Satan 
but to God: who was born in fact 
only to die; whose thirty years 
counted for nothing compared with 
the moment of dissolution on the 
cross :—or the Christ of modern Evan- 
gelicalism, in whose words and life 
our unwary nature found dangerous 
snares, encouraging infinite delusions 


of recent speculative philosophy, who 
is the manifestation of the unknown 


sonality, thesole key to the mystery 
of that vast Being who must other- 
wise remain hopelessly unknown, the 
solitary bulwark against agnosticism 
and unbelief. 

But the Jesus of history bears an- 
other aspect. Although he declared 
that the Son of Man should come to 
the judgment before all his hearers 
passed away, he nevertheless designed 
and instituted an enduring Church, 
committing to it the deposit of the | 
truth and the rule of discipline for 
all succeeding times. Into this 
Church there is no entrance save by 
baptism. It is true that the Jesus of 
the Gospels called the little children 
to him, took them in his arms, and 
laid his hands upon them and blessed 
them. It is true that he declared 
that of such is the kingdom of heaven, 
and bade his disciples understand 
that except they should turn and be- 
come like them, they would be shut 
out. But the Christ of the ecclesi- 
astical order will have none of them 
upon these terms. He is supposed to 
affirm that until the water and the 
word have lighted on them, they are 
exposed to the Father’s wrath; and 
till that is averted by the sacrament 
of baptism, he will not suffer them to 
come unto him. Touched with the 
confessions of human guilt, the Jesus 
of the parables sent the penitent 
straight to God in prayer; nay, bade 
him boldly plead the forgiveness he 
had already granted to his brother 
sinner, on hisown behalf at the throne 
of grace. But the Christ of the 
twelfth century still empowers the 
Anglican bishop to lay his hands 
upon the deacon’s head, and impart 
to him the right divine, ‘‘ Receive ye 
the Holy Ghost: Whosesoever sins ye 
remit, they are remitted unto them.’’* 
In an upper chamber, at the passover, 
the Jesus of Jerusalem sups for the 
last time with his followers. He sees 
already that the end is near. The 
fatal plot is gathering round him: 
the traitor needs to take but one step 
more and-all is over. ‘‘ Take, eat,’’ 
he says, and breaks the unleavened 
bread, ‘‘this is my body.’’ And lo, 
this day upon ten thousand altars that 
same body, which was born and grew 
and rose again, has been made anew, 
and Christ himself, with human soul 
—aye, even with human sense—is 
present in it, and offers himself a 
bloodless sacrifice. ‘‘One is your 
master,’’ said the Teacher to his dis- 
ciples, ‘‘and all ye are brethren.’’ 
But the Christ of this generation has 
not so taught the mightiest branch of 
his church. It is no fraternity of 
equal rights, where the only distinc- 
tion is that of higher service; it isa 
hierarchy of powers; and at its head 
sits the supreme Pontiff in the See of 
Rome, claiming to act by Christ’s, 
authority, as his vicar, in his name, 
to protect the believer from error, and 
lead him by supernatural guidance in 
the path of infallible truth. 

Yet once again in a third character 
does the Jesus of history present him- 
self before us. For there is the Christ 
not only of dogma and of ecclesiastical 
order, but of the individual conscience 
and affection. Entering the ancient 
world with a defiance to its lusts, its 
greed of wealth, its adoration of 
physical force, the Christ in the hearts 
of men prompts age after age to new 
endeavors, and leads them forward to 
new victories of good. Again and 
again, indeed, they may fall below 
their own ideal, but in successive 
generations the mighty impulse breaks 
out afresh, and almost every century 
bears inscribed upon it another chap- 
ter in the great New Testament of 
our humanity. Born in a lowly home, 
and fed by a mother’s tenderness, this 
Christ repaid the gift by declaring all 
mankind one family, embraced within 
the fatherhood of God: and having 


*These words are not found in any Ordinal earlier 


God, the only guarantee of his per- 


thus enlarged the scope of personal 
duty, and the range of individual 
effort, he kindled the passionate self- 
devotion of the martyr, inspired the 
enthusiasm of the missionary, brought 
healing to the sick, tenderness to the 
leper, and, at last, liberty to the slave. 
In years when war was almost the 
only occupation that really interested 
men, he redeemed it from baseness by 
providing in the cross some worthier 
object than mere selfish gain, and 
created the ideal of the true knight ; 
and when women had no resources, 
no careers, he lifted them into the 
glory of the virgin and the saint. 
Calling for the worship of the spirit, 
he pointed heavenward the soaring 
lines of our cathedrals. Through 
him. was the simplest of human re- 
lations glorified by art into universal 
holiness in the portrayal of the Mother 
and her babe, so that common women 
may still look on them and say, ‘‘Ah, 
who would not be good with a child 
like that!’’* He thrilled Dante with 
the passion of infinite love, and im- 
pelled Milton. to justify the ways of 
God to man. Through his thought 
did the great interpreter of our nature 
look with such sunny eyes upon the 
drama of existence; and that which 
Shakespeare teaches, Goethe, even if 
pagan at heart, can but confirm. As 
the object of its supreme admiration, 
each age may almost be said to have 
created, out of the great tradition, its 
own Christ. Each age has witnessed 
some fresh statement of his principles; 
each age has worked them out along 
some different lines; each age has 
acknowledged in aspiration, though it 
may have been unable to realize in 
act, that Christ has been its life. 


If. 


TO-DAY’S RETURN TO THE JESUS OF 
THE GOSPELS. 


Is the present age an exception? 
I do not think so. For whence have 
come so many of the ideas now work- 
ing obscurely in our midst, if not 
from the principles of human broth- 
erhood once laid down by Jesus, but 
so long overlaid by alien formule of 
theology as to be almost ignored ? 
The great doctrines of democracy are 
but the application to politics of the 
religious conception under which he 
interpreted the being and the rela- 
tions of men: the watchwords of the 
Revolution, ‘‘liberty, equality, fra- 
ternity,’’ only sum up the significance 
of Christianity as a social force, and 
formulate its essential aims. And a 
corresponding movement is ‘discerni- 
ble among the churches. For what- 
ever place may be assigned to the 
Christ of ancient theology, that 
which marks the theology of the 
present day is above all things ‘she 
return to Jesus. As with all potent 
impulses of human thought, the 
modern movement has been fed from 
various springs. A reaction against 
excessive dogmatism has generated a 
protest against attempts to define the 
undefinable. A purely intellectual 
apprehension is felt to be of small 
value compared with the moral sym- 
pathy which quickens souls. Correct 
opinion has no necessary connection 
with worthy living ; and though one 
should know all mysteries, yet not 
have love, one would be nothing. So 
the value of the ethical element in 
Christ, in history, and in the heart of 
man, is steadily rising. Opposed to 
the theory of a fallen and ruined nat- 
ure incapable of good, the new phi- 
losophy discovers in conscience an 
organ of divine revelation, and boldly 
claims the sanction and support of 
the teacher who appeals to our own 
judgment as to what is right.; And 
the spirit of science can no more be 
kept out of the investigation of the 
great movements of thought, than it 


*The cry of one poor mother to another, before 
one of Murillo’s pictures exhibited some years ago in 
the Bethnal Green Museum. . 


can be deterred from tracing the 
successions of the rocks, or inquir- 
ing into the origin and constitu- 
tion of planets, suns and stars. So 
the phenomenon of Christianity which 
appears, for good or ill, as the might- 
iest incident in the world’s history, 
demands an explanation, and this 
age has seen a wide and varied series 
of labors in its quest. The text of 
the Gospels has been studied and re- 
stored with patient care; contempo- 
rary events have been scrutinized for 
whatever might throw on the records 
even a passing light; while the ex- 
plorer’s pick has been busy on the 
sites of ancient ruins, the student has 
examined the monuments of phases 
of thought and usage once full of 
eager hope and national significance, 
now dead and gone; and out of this 
vast collection of materials one after 
another has striven to retell the won- 
drous tale. 

With what result? Why, with the 
discovery that there is another Jesus 
of history, who is not developed in 
the long course of events out of the 
Gospel story, but out of whom the 
Gospel story has been itself developed. 
The Jesus of the creeds, of ecclesias- 
tical order, of the moral consciousness 
of Christendom, is the growth of the 
ages that have followed the record : 
the historical Jesus belongs to the age 
out of which the record grew. That 
age was long enough and active 
enough to give to the traditions which 
it undertook to preserve and propa- 
gate, a character, a color of their 
own; and the inquirer who seeks to 
know what Jesusof Nazareth actually 
said and did, finds that he is face to 
face with the most difficult, if also the 
most fascinating, of enterprises, the 
problem, namely, of getting behind 
the testimony of the earty church to 
the reality which that testimony 
partly reveals but partly hides. Is 
such an attempt, however, justifiable? 
and even if it be conceded as lawful, 
how far is it possible ? 

Every attempt to rewrite the Life 
of Jesus, it was once wittily remarked, 
implies that the four Evangelists did 
not finally succeed in their task.* 
Four biographies have come down to 
us from out of the haze enveloping 
the primitive Church. Emerging 
into clear view in the middle of the 
second century, they bring with them 
no story of the date or circumstances 
of their composition, and we are left 
to determine their age and value by 
comparing their contents and gather- 
ing such external attestation as the 
scanty remains of the literature of the 
age supply. A _ slight examination 
suffices to dispose of the contention 
that we have here a record of absolute 
and unerring accuracy. When it is 
affirmed that the Bible is infallible 
from end to end, that it contains the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth, we may ask how we 
are to reconcile conflicting statements 
of fact. When Mark (111. 16) reports 
that Simon received his surname Peter 
on the appointment of the Twelve, 
and Matthew (xvi. 18) implies that 
it was conferred at Ceesarea Philipp! 
on the famous occasion when he de- 
clared that Jesus was the Christ, and 
John (1. 42) relates that it was be- 
stowed at his first interview when his 
brother Andrew led him to the Teach- 
er’s abode near Jordan, are we to sup- 
pose that every one of these three 
dates is equally correct? Or if Mark 
(XI. 12, 15), and Matthew (xxI. 12) 
place the cleansing of the temple 
after the solemn entry into the capital 
at the beginning of the last fatal week, 
though on different days, and John 
(II. 13, 14) assigns it to the first pass- 
over, at the opening of his ministry, 
are we to infer, with the accomplished 


* Martineau, on Renan’s ‘‘ Vie de Jesus,’’ Essays, 
Reviews and Addresses, iii. p. 281. 


than the twelfth century.—Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquities, vol. ii. p. 1513, art. “Ordination.” | 


. + Luke xii. 57. 


+ Dr. James Spurgeon, Daily News, November 
25th, 1892. ee ae 
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author of the recently published vol- 
ume ‘‘ Jesus, the Carpenter of Naza- 
reth,’’ that the act was /wice repeated, 
and that the bold deed which on the 
second occasion cost Jesus his life, 
passed on the first unnoticed and left 
him unharmed? Discrepancies of 
order and conception such as these 
abound on every page. They place 
the narratives containing them within 
the class of the ordinary materials 
of the historian. He must sift their 
testimony, confront assertion with 
assertion, inquire into the circum- 
stances under which his documents 
took shape, ask what predisposing 
causes have brought the records into 
their present form, and then proceed 
to extricate as best he can the final 
truth. 

But this is not indeed an easy task. 
At the very outset of his labor the 
inquirer is struck by one prominent 
fact: the Gospels present two very 
different pictures of the Teacher’s 
ministry. While the first three, 
with minor variations, are based on 
substantially the same conception, and 
reproduce often in the same words the 
sayings and the deeds of Jesus accord- 
ing to a common tradition, the fourth 
Gospel is marked by striking varia- 
tions, affecting not only the order of 
events, the length of the Master’s 
career and the character of his dis- 
course, but also the larger significance 
of his function and personality. The 
Jesus of the Synoptics receives in Bap- 
tism the attestation of his Messianic 
calling, and ere he passes to his work 
is proved by temptation in the wilder- 
ness. But the fourth Evangelist 
omits altogether the opening heaven 
over the Jordan bank, and the con- 
flict in the mountain solitudes broken 
only by the distant roar of the wild 
beasts. The Jesus of the common 
tradition takes up the message of his 
predecessor John, ‘‘ Repent for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.’’ But 
the fourth narrator reports no such 
summons. He seems never to have 
heard the contents of that message of 
good news, for the words repent, re- 
pentance, do not once appear upon his 
page. Many other features of the 
triple story of the first three vanish 
in like manner. Not one _ single 
demoniac crosses the Master’s 
path, or seeks the look and word of 
power to heal and save. No outcast 
publican is won back to rectitude and 
self-respect. No mothers ask a bless- 
ing on theirbabes. The background 
of village life with all its simple inci- 
dents of homely duty, joy and suffer- 
ing fades out of sight. The parables 
that floated over the waters of the 
lake, the rebukes that flashed out in 
the synagogue, arestill. No bread is 
broken, no cup of the new covenant 
passed round, at the last meal: no 
agony in the garden draws down the 
help of heaven : Jesus passes to death 
with the majesty of a king, whose 
kingdom, however, is not of this 
world, and on the cross, instead of the 
anguish of desolation, he departs in 
peaceful triumph, ‘‘It is finished.’’ 

But the fourth Gospel differs from 
the other three no less by what it 
contains than what it omits. Not 
only has the story been wholly retold; 
not only have traditions been recast, 
facts rearranged, the order and signifi- 
cance of events remoulded; but the 
very words of Jesus seem often to 
have undergone a strange transforma- 
tion. The pregnant sayings with 
which the prophet of Nazareth meets 
an objection, baffles a hypocritical 
inquisition, or opens upa glimpse into 
the deep things of God, here pass 
into lengthy arguments and elaborate 
allegory. The problems of experience 
with which he deals so promptly with 
the ease of arich and commanding 
nature, ‘‘Who is my neighbor?’’ 
‘*How oft shall my brother sin against 
me and I forgive him?’’ ‘‘What shall 
I do to inherit eternal life?’’ Sabbath 


lost,—these either lose their promi- 
nence or disappear. The Teacher’s 
discourse circles instead around a few 
great themes. God and the world— 
not as the scene of his creative power, 
but as the great antagonist of his 
righteous will—the realms of light 
and darkness, spiritual life and spirit- 
ual death, absorb his thought. Above 
all discord and opposition rises the 
mystic union of the Father and the 
Son: and the Gospel is designed to 
show how the Son leaves his heavenly 
glory to dwell among men, in human 
form, showing forth the Father, till 
the times comes for him to go away 
and resume his celestial state. The 
key to the whole thus lies in the 
identification effected by the writer 
between the Galilean Jesus and the 
pre-existent Word. But he does not 
assert this on the authority of Jesus 
himself. He takes his readers into 
the secret before his narrative begins, 
and thus attaches at the outset to the 
life which he is about to describe, a 
profound conception borrowed from 
Greek philosophy, so that the streams 
of Hebrew vision and Hellenic thought 
here meet and blend. Behind the 
term thus imported into the Christian 
consciousness lies a long descent. 
With these antecedents, however, we 
have nothing here to do: We can 
only ask what is the significance of 
the Logos for the Jesus of history. 
And the answer seems clear. It is 
the interpretation by the disciple, not 
the word of the Master. The Gospel 
which portrays him in this character, 
though it may be founded on historic 
traditions, though it may have incor- 
porated historical materials, is not 
itself history. It isa free reproduc- 
tion of the words and deeds of Jesus in 
the light of great ideas: it is the at- 
tempt to present his life and work 
through the medium of a representa- 
tion adopted from a different lineage of 
thought and intelligible toa fresh order 
of minds. What steps may have inter- 
vened before the Jesus of the common 
tradition was transformed into the 
Jesus of the Fourth Gospel, or how 
far these stages can be traced within 
the limits of the New Testament it- 
self, it would need a separate evening 
to inquire. It must suffice to point 
out here that not only has the actual 
speech of Jesus been translated from 
the Aramean vernacular of his native 
tongue into the purity of limpid 
Greek, but (as is recognized by the 
latest Bampton lecturer upon the 
subject* ) the shoughi of Jesus has un- 
dergone translation too, and the Jesus 
of history, therefore, must be sought 
elsewhere. 


IIl. 


THE REAL JESUS BEHIND THE 
GOSPELS. 


There is only one place where he 
can be found. The three first Gos- 
pels are united by a common type of 
portraiture. Amid diverse variations 
they are still linked in general har- 
mony with each other and with con- 
temporary Jewish life; and this 
justifies us in seeking there, if any- 
where, the truth about him. Their 
testimony is indeed not free from dif- 
ficulty. The tissue of which they are 
woven is by no means all of one piece. 
They contain deposits from many dif- 
ferent layers of tradition. It would 
be easy to contrast one Gospel with 
another, nay, even to contrast any 
one Gospel with itself, and show the 
existence within the church of vary- 
ing views of the scope and meaning 
of the Master’s words. We are not, 
therefore, discharged from the critic’s 
task, nor entitled simply to set our 
narratives side by side, forcing them 
into unnatural accord. Nevertheless, 
a brief examination shows that they 
are all based on the same idea, they 
treat the ministry of Jesus in the 


*Archdeacon Watkins, Modern Criticism con- 


Observance, . self-denial, saving the 


same way, they attach the same gen- 
eral significance to his person and 
work. That idea, that significance, 

are summed up in one word, Jesus is 
the Christ. ‘‘The beginning of the 

Gospel of Jesus Christ,’’ so runs the 
title of our earliest record, ‘‘ according 
to Mark.’’ As the conception of the 

Logos in his relation to God, the 

world, and man, pervades the fourth 

Gospel, so is the common tradition 

with its different supplements 

moulded on the belief that Jesus is the 

Messiah. It is a belief that carries us 

at once into the heart of Jewish hope. 

In the ancient times of idolatry and 

disaster, of misrule within and inva- 

sion without, the seers of Israel had 

looked for the ideal king who should 

restore the glories of the Davidic 

reign, and bring to his nation the 

blessings of justice, security, and 

peace. First of all, the Assyrian con- 

queror should be repelled. Whenthe 

empire of Nineveh passed to the lords 

of Babylon, and the expected prince 

had not appeared, the day was but 

postponed. Jerusalem itself might 

fall, but it would be restored ; and 

with its revival the monarchy would 

be rebuilt as well. The exiles re- 

turned, but the golden age did not 

set in; yet through centuries of trial 

the afflicted people clung to its great 

trust. Disappointment could not 

dull, nor suffering extinguish it, and 

persecution only raised it in a new 

form to fresh intensity. When the 

cruelties of Antiochus Epiphanes 
drove the Maccabean heroes to a last 
desperate fight for their liberty and 

their religion, the writer of the Book 
of Daniel (about 165 B. c.) beheld 
the horn and mouth impersonating 
the Syrian tyranny done away (VII. 

20-22), and the kingdom given to 
the holy people. Antiochus died, 

though not as the seer predicted ; no 
judgment-seat was set; no books 
were opened. The world went on 
again upon its course; but expecta- 
tion had again been quickened, and a 
stream of apocalyptic literature burst 
forth. New faith was wakened for 
the pious dead; they should arise to 
share the future glory ; the present 
‘“‘age’’ should give place to ‘‘ the age 
to come,’’ and resurrection should be 
the prelude to the fresh life on earth, 
transformed into a fitting scene for 
the ‘‘ kingdom of heaven.”’ 

Through the midst of these antici- 
pations rang the piercing cry of John, 
‘‘ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand.’ A thrill of excitement 
swept over the land, and multitudes 
thronged round the prophet on the 
Jordan bank. Among the hearers 
was a young man from Nazareth. 
The call had reached him, and he 
came. When the Baptist’s voice is 
hushed by imprisonment, he takes up 
the word, and returns to his native 
Galilee to repeat it there, ‘‘ Repent, 
for the kingdom of heaven ts at hand.’’ 
(Matt. 111. 2, 1v. 17, cp. Mark I. 4,15.) 
That great divine event, then, is al- 
ready near. His mission is to pro- 
claim it to his countrymen, show its 
true character, apply it to their com- 
mon life, their daily hopes and cares, 
and the religious institutions of the 
time. He goes into the synagogue, 
and his hearers exclaim with wonder, 
‘“What is this, a new Teaching ?”’ 
(Mark 11.27). He seeks the outcast 
and forlorn, his explanation is ready, 
‘‘T came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners’’ (Mark 11.17). His disciples 
transgress Sabbath usage, he is una- 
bashed ; by one simple rule all ordi- 
nances are judgéd, ‘‘ The Sabbath was 
made for man, not man for the sab- 
bath, ( Mark 11. 27). They neglect tra- 
ditional purifications, and at a single 
stroke ceremonial obligation is super- 
seded by the inwardness of morality : 
‘‘There is nothing from without the 
man, that, going into him can defile 
him; but the things which proceed 
out of the man are those that defile the 


as the Teacher moves, delivering his 
message, a great original soul shines 
forth through the haze of later le- 
gends, or through the limitations and 
beliefs of the age. 

I say ‘‘through the haze of later 
legends,’’ for who now will plead for 
ali the miraculous incidents of the 
Gospel story? How many people 
really believe that Jesus cursed a fig- 
tree for not bearing fruit out of season, 
and that it at once shriveled up before 
the astonished eyes of the disciples 
(Matt. xxi. 18-20)? How many peo- 
ple really believe that Moses and 
Elijah stood in living form beside him 
on the Mount of the Transfiguration; 
or that at his death the tombs were 
opened and the bodies of the saints 
were raised, so that two days after, 
they walked openly into the streets of 
Jerusalem, and appeared unto many 
(Matt. Xxvil. 52, 53)? Even within 
our Gospels the presence of ideal ele- 
ments is now winning gradual recogni- 
tion. In his recently published treatise 
on Apologetics, the learned and genial 
Dr. A. B. Bruce, from whose writings 
students of all schools have so much 
to learn, finds such an ideal picture in 
the closing scene of the Gospel ac- 
cording to S¢. Matthew, where the 
risen Jesus imparts to the disciples on 
the Mount the great commission, ‘‘Go 
ye and make disciples of all the na- 
tions, baptizing them into the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Spirit’’ ( A7att. xxvIilIl. 19, 
20). Itisexpressive of the conscious- 
ness of the Catholic Church, rather 
than of what was likely to proceed 
from the mouth of Jesus before he 
finally left this world. Itis ‘‘not a 
report of what the risen Jesus said to 
his disciples at a given time and 
place,’’ but rather ‘‘a summary of 
what the Apostolic Church under- 
stood to be the will of the exalted 
Lord.* This method of treatment 
may be easily applied elsewhere. 
If the Gospel ends by idealizing 
Jesus, it may also begin. The 
narratives of the virgin-birth pre- 
fixed to the Gospels according to 
Matthew and Luke are marked by 
peculiarities of style which at once 
separate them from the traditions of 
the ministry. That they do not be- 
long to the earliest story is generally 
conceded ; that they are independent 
and irreconcilable is also frankly con- 
fessed even by sincere believers in the 
deity of Christ. The stories which 
they tell so differently cannot doth be 
true: can we receive either of them 
as evidence of fact? They embody 
the faith, says Dr. Bruce, in the sin- 
lessness of Jesus: ‘‘the history is not 
the creation of the faith, but it came 
late in the day, when believers in a 
sinless Christ began to wonder how 
such an one as he entered into human 
life.’’+ ‘‘Came,’’ where from? Our 
author himself supplies the answer. 
It is not founded on fact, it is the 
product of speculation ; it is not born 
of fazth, but it springs out of wonder— 
a still more unsubstantial foundation! 
And if it be argued that a physical 
miracle is needed to support and har- 
monize the moral miracle of the sin- 
lessness of Jesus, I may reply that 
this in its turn requires proof. This, 
no less than the other, is a historical 
phenomenon, and can only be known 
by historic evidence. When I find 
that the Buddha was regarded by his 
followers as sinless long ere Christ 
was born, and that he too was won- 
drously conceived within the womb, 
I ask for the justification of the belief, 
and I learn that it was a dogma of the 
Buddhist order, arising out of their 
ideal conception of the founder.{ I 
am then justified in rejecting it. In 
the same way,—may we not say—the 
doctrine of the sinlessness of Jesus 
belongs rather to the realm of ideal 


* Apologetics, p. 463. 
t Apologetics, p. 409. 


gy in its Relation to the Fourth Gospel, 1890, 
Pp. ‘ 


man’’ (Mark vu: 15). Everywhere 
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faith. You cannot establish it on the 
record, for the record is incomplete. 

You may read through a Gospel in a 

morning. How much will you know 

of the mind of Jesus, minute by min- 

ute, hour by hour, day by day, even 

during his ministry, let alone his 
thirty years? You may know him in 
his great moments, his seasons of 
insight or exaltation: and you may 
infer much that must have lain be- 
tween. But can you infer a//? Was 
there no weariness, depression, impa- 
tience, despondency ? I do not look 
for flaws in that brief story, I am con- 
tent to find there the traces of the 
words and thoughts of the noblest and 
holiest of men. I am not here to charge 
Jesus with ‘‘moral defect.’’ But to af- 
firm that from the manger to the cross 
no shadow of infirmity fell on him, and 
then to bid me accept in the teeth of 
historical difficulties the stupendous 
wonder of the miraculous conception, 
because faith in the moral miracle 
demands a physical base,—this is to 
invert the legitimate order, and rest 
my facts on my beliefs, not my beliefs 
on facts. 

(Zo be concluded next week. ) 


Botes from the Fisia, 


The Treasurer of the Western 
Unitarian Conference has 
to report the follow- 
ing receipts. 


FOR CURRENT EXPENSES. 


From Churches. 


Iowa Unitarian Association. .... $ 10.00 
First Unitarian Church, Rochester, 

42 FS eye is se ee 75.00 
All Souls Church, Chicago ..... 200.00 
First Unitarian Church, Milwaukee, 

rr rae eae wee 50.00 
First Unitarian Church, Geneseo, III. 25.00 
Unitarian Church, Hillside, Wis . . 10.00 
First Unitarian Church, Madison, 

4 ab ie a es ce de ke se 23.00 
First Unitarian Church, Hobart, Ind. 10.00 
First Unitarian Church, Sioux City, 

2.6 ss Oe we be ee es 6S 100,00 
Third Unitarian Church, Chicago. . 60.00 
Unity Church, Sherwood, Mich. . . 10.00 
Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn... . 72.53 
First Unitarian Church, Davenport, 

a ae aie iad Sd a Te ale , 30.00 
Unitarian Church, Quincy, Ill... . 49.51 
Unity Church, Hinsdale, Ill..... 50.00 
Church of the Unity, St. Louis, Mo. 140.00 

— $915.04 
From Individuals, 
Alex Dunlop, Chicago. ...... $ 5.00 
Mrs. Osgood, Chicago. .... = 20.00 
Rev. G. W. Buckley, Sturgis, Mich. 5.00 
EPS te eae yee ae ne eee a 1.00 
Miss H. S. Tolman, Boston. ... 20.00 
$966.04 


The churches within the Conference not 
yet having made their contributions will be 
reminded of the fact by the above list. The 
treasurer hopes to hear from such churches 
within the present month, and to be able to 
present his complete report atthe opening 
session of the May meetings. 


A Ministers’ Institute, to comprise all the 
liberal ministers of Michigan,—Unitarian, 
Universalist and Independent— is to be held 
in Ann Arbor, beginning Tuesday evening, 
April 18th, and extending through Wednes- 
day and Thursday, the r9th and 20th. An 
attractive program has been arranged, and 
it is believed that the meetings will prove 
of great interest and value. An invitation 
is extended to all the liberal ministers of 
the state, and it is earnestly hoped that 
every one will be present. Entertainment 
will be furnished by the Ann Arbor Society. 

JAMES GORTON, Tecumseh. 
W. F. DICKERMAN, Lansing. 
W. D. SIMONDS, Battle Creek. 
J. T. SUNDERLAND, Ann Arbor. 
~ Commtttee of Arrangements. 


Pittsburg, Pa.—Worsk upon the new 
church that is to home the Unitarian move- 
ment in this city, under the earnest leader- 
ship of Charles E. St. John, has been begun. 
It is expected that by October the building 
will be ready for occupation. Mr. St. John 
has, by the personal presentation of the 
Pittsburg needs, secured help from several 
Unitarian congregations and outside friends. 
The funds already raised need farther addi- 
tions, but the local interest and the outside 
good-will are encouraging, and the immedi- 
ate necessity for a church building is felt. 
This will draw to the movement<many who 
are now waiting to make sure of its perma- 
nence. The financial management is in the 
hands of careful and conservative men. 
Mr. St. John has been untiring in his work 
to establish a liberal church in this city, 
where so many previous efforts have failed, 
and it now looks as if that work would soon 
show some tangible result. 


Ohe Study Gable. 


The under-mentioned books will be mailed, ostage 
free, upon receipt of the advertised prices, by William 
R. Hill, Bookseller, 5 and 7 East Monroe St., chicago. 


Periodicals. 


THE Easter-Child Garden, ‘‘the only 
Kindergarden magazine for children in the 
world,’’ justifies its right to a permanent ex- 
istence by the fact that it furnishes sweet and 
wholesome literature for very little children. 
Mothers will find it helpful and suggestive 
in furnishing entertainment for the busy 
little brains under their care. 


THE Review of Reviews is as usual full 
of good things, the most prominent articles 
being ‘* Mr. Cleveland’s Cabinet’’ by Wood- 
row Wilson, ‘‘ The Coming World’s Parlia- 
ment of Religions’’ by Dr. Barrows, and an 
illustrated paper answering the query, ‘‘How 
Should Women Dress at the World’s Fair?” 
The reviews and editorials are of the usual 
high order. 


THE North American Review for April 
contains articles on a great variety of sub- 
jects ranging from ‘‘Brain Surgery’’—a 
presentation of achievements by Dr. Wm. 
A. Hammond, to impressions made by 
America upon two English women, Lady 
Grey-Edgerton and Lady Sykes. A sympo- 
sium on ‘‘How shall the Pension List be 
Revised ’’ is the most noteworthy contribu- 
tion on political subjects, and there are also 
articles on the ‘‘ Financial Situation’ by 
the Hon. R. P. Bland, and a review of the 
Brussels conference by the Hon. Chas. Fos- 
ter. Mrs. Amelia E. Barr offers some consid 
erations upon the subject of ‘‘Good and 
Bad Mothers’”’ and the number is completed 
by interesting articles on shipbuilding, the 
‘“Art of Mystery in Fiction’? by Geo. M. 
Fenn, ‘‘ Middle-class Life in France,’’ etc. 
Among so many good things it is difficult to 
select especial ones for comment. 


THE Arena for March opens with an 
article on the ‘‘ Social Quagmire and the 
way out of it.’”’ by Alfred E. Wallace, and 
for a frontispiece has a portrait of Helen 
M. Gougar, who contributes to their number 
one of two articles on the problem of in- 
temperance, the other being written by Dr. 
Keeley answering the question ‘‘ Does Bi- 
Chloride of Gold Cure Imbriety.’’ Other 
articles are ‘‘A Pilgrimage and a Vision, or 
Social Contrasts in Boston’’; a presentation 
of the omnipresent problem of poverty and 
wealth, one on ‘‘ Women Wage-earners,”’ 
by Helen Canipbell, and a rather hysterical 
“Defense of Shakespeare,” by Dr. F. J. 
Furnivall which forever relegates to oblivion 
the idea that Bacon had anything to do with 
writing the famous plays. Prof. S. P. Wait 
has an article on ‘‘Life after Death,’’ John 
Franklin Clark discusses ‘“The Money Ques- 
tion,’’ Cora Maynard contributes an article 
on ‘‘The Woman’s Part’’; John Keatley has 
a description article entitled, “(Under the 
Arctic Circle’ and the number is completed 
by a story by Will Allen Dromgoole, a verse 
or two by Hattie Horner and the usual 
editorials and book reviews. 


The Newest Books. 


All books sent to Unity for review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this Neading, and all 
that seem to be of special interest to the readers of 
UNITY will receive further notice. 


Christianity and the Roman Empire. By 
W. E. Addis, M. A. London: B. C. Hare, 
5 Essex street. Strand, W. C. Cloth, 
I2m0, pp. 221, $5 cts. 


The First Millennial Faith. By the 
author of ‘‘ Not on Calvary.’’ New York: 
Saalfield & Fitch. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 84. 
Fifty cents. 

A Dream of the Ages. 
lee Sherwood. 
National 
pp. So. 

Heroic Ha 
Brooks. New / 
Chicago: A.\ 
I2m0, pp. 227. 


By Kate Brow- 
) Washington, D. C.: The 
Tribune. Cloth, square 12mo, 


enings. By Elbridge S. 
ork: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
yMcClurg & Co. Cloth, 
$2.00. 


yet 
‘WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


Cc 
eT LLS 


(Tasteless—Effectual.) 


FOR ALL 
BILIOUS and NERVOUS 
DISORDERS, 

Such as Sick Headache, 
Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, 
Constipation, 

Liver Complaint, 
and Female Ailments. 
Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating. 


i ie i i i he i i i i i i i i i i i i a i i ie a ae a a i ae a i i 


Of alld sts. Price 25 cents a box. 
New York Depot. 26s Canal St. 


X 
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An Indian 
Outbreak 


ts a dreadful thing— 


undoubtedly caused by the irritating 
effects of dirt. 

Outbreaks, and crime generally, are 
never possible among people who are 
addicted to the use o 


AMERICAN FAMILY 


__SOAP 


The great soother of angry passions— 
the promoter of health and good- 
feeling. Cleans everything—injures 
nothing—don’t be afraid to use KIRK’S 
Soap on the most delicate fabrics. 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
Dusky Diamond Tar Soap * ®*"fex*.Sex?"™ 


OUB NEW 1803 FLOWER SEED OFFER. 


A Magnificent 
Collection of 


FLOWER SEEDS 


AnU nparalleled Offer by an 
Old-Eatablished and ell- 
able Publishing House! 


THe Lavizs’ Wor.p is a larg 
page, 80-column illustrated 4 
zine for ladies and the family c , 


It is devoted to stories, poems, ladigs’ 
fancy work, artistic needlework, 
home decoration, housekeeping, 
fashions, hygiene, juvenile reading, 
‘ etiquette, etc. To introduce this 


. ceipt of only 12 Centa in silver or stamps, we 
will wal The Ladies’ World for Three 
Montha, and to each subscriber we will also send 

Free and postpaid, a large and magnificent Col. 
lection of Choice Flower Seeda, two Aundred varieties, 
including Pansies, Verbenas, Chrysznthemums, Asters, Phiox 
Drammondii, Balsam, Cypress Vine, Stocks, Digitalis, Double 
Zinnia, Pinks, etc.,etc. Remember, twelve cents pays for the maga- 
zine three months and this entire magnificent Collection of Choice 
Flower Seeds, put up by a first-class Seed House and warranted 
fresh and reliable. No lady can afford to miss this wonderful 
opportunity. We guarantee every subscriber many times the value 
of money sent, and will refund your money and make you a present 
of both seeds and Magazine if you are not satisfied. Ours is an 
old and reliable publishing house, endorsed by all the leading news- 
papers. We have received hundreds of testimonials from pleased 
patrons during the past five years: ‘*/ had beautiful flowers from 
the seeds you sent me two years ago, and from experience know the seeds 
are exactly as advertised.”’ —Mrs. . C. Bayum, Dana, Wis. 
“ Myself and friends have sent for various things advertised hy 
vou, and have found them to be entirely sutisfactory.”” —M. J. 
Davis, Brooklyn, N. Y. Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher (a reguiar 

each , 

ordered our seeds last season. Do not con- — 
found this offer with the catchpenny schemesss ; ‘ 
of unscrupulous persons. 
don’t put it off! Six subscriptions and six 
Seed Collections sent for 60 cents. 


SPECIAL OFFER! inc “ts 3 cents S 


for above offer, and naming the paper in which 
she saw this advertisement, we will send free, in 
addition to all the above, one packet of the cele- 
brated Eekford Sweet Peas, embracing 
the newest varieties, including Boreatten, Isa 7 
Eckford, Splendor, The Queen, Orange Prince, “™ ee 
Apple Blossom, ete. Sweet Peas are the most popula 
and fashionable bouquet flowers now cultivated, and 
the Eckford Varieties which we offer, are the largest, 
finest and most celebrated known. They grow to a# 
height of 6 feet, and produce for three months a continuous pr: 
fusion of fragrant blooms of the most brilliant colorin 


GREAT OFFER ] Upon receipt of Thirt:. 
ANOTHER t five Centa (our regu'é 
subscription price) we will send The Ladies’ World for Ove 
¥ ear, together with our magnificent Collection of Choice Flovd 
Seeds above described, likewise one —_— of the extensively ad. ® 
tised and justly celebrated Eekford Sweet Peas, Adiiress : 


&. H. MOORE & CO., 27 Park Place, New York. 


Bo | memes: ee eee 


Non-Sectarian 


A Monthly Magazine 


dgvoted tothe cause ofr.. 
... Liberal Religion 


$1.00 Per Annum 
Sample Copy Free to Any New Address 


Canvassers wanted everywhere on liberal com- 
mission. 


‘The NON-SEGTARIAN PUB. GO., 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


THE INQUISITOR. 


An Illustrated Monthly Journal of 


Science in Plain Language. 


Published for intellectual people in private and 
professional life who desire to understand scientific 
subjects, but cannot delve into technical literature. 
It maintains a broad scope of unbiased thought and 
an unvarying standard of exactness. 


One dollar per year 
Address, 


THE INQUISITOR, 


307 Inter-Ocean Building, 
Chicago, Ills. 


Ten cents per copy. 
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E SEND FREE 


ith this beautiful Organ an Instruction 
=e ISook and a handsome, upholstered Stoo 
aa The organ has il stops, § octaves, and is 
am made of Solid Walnut. Warranted by us for 
15 years, W- only charge rthis beau 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
The Gospel of Paul. 


A wholly new view of Paul’s doctrine o 
the atonement, based upon a direct and 
literal interpretation of his writings ; 
a work of profound scholarship, remark- 
able candor, and high literary charm, by 
CHARLES CARROLL EVERETT, Dean of 
the Harvard Divinity School, author of 
‘*Poetry, Comedy and Duty.’’ Crown 
Svo, $1.50. 


Socialism and the American 
Spirit. 

By NICHOLAS PAINE GILMAN. A fresh 
and interesting discussion by the author 
of ‘‘ Profit-Sharing between Employer and 
Employé,’’ of phases of socialism not 
often treated; it. may be called ‘The 
American answer to Socialism.’’ Crown 
Svo, $1.50. 


At the North of Bearcamp 
Water. 


Chronicles of a Stroller in New England 
from July to December. A charming book 
of nice observation in the region about 
Mt. Chocorua, by FRANK BOLLES, author 
of ‘‘ Land of the Lingering Snow.’’ 16mo, 
$1.25. 


Tools and the [lan. 


A book of great importance and interest, 
discussing Property and Industry under 
the Christian Law. By. Rev. Dr. WASH- 
INGTON GLADDEN, author of ‘* Applied 
Christianity’’ ($1.25). ‘*The Lord’s 
Prayer’’ ($1.00), and ‘‘Who Wrote the 
Bible?’ ($1.25). This is a valuable con- 
tribution toward the solution of many 
perplexing questious r my to Labor, 
Competition, Co-opergfion, Socialism, con- 
cluding with a chapter on Christian So- 
cialism, an effort to formulate the growth 
of a new social condition under the sway 
of genuine Christian principles. $1.25. 


The Story of Malta. 


A graphic account of this famous island. 
By MATURIN M. BALLOU, author of 
‘Equatorial America’? ($1.50), ‘* Due 
West”’ ($1.50), ‘‘Due North” ($1.50), 
‘Due South ”’ ($1.50), ‘‘ The New Eldo- 
rado’’ (Alaska) ($1.50), ‘‘Under the 
Southern Cross”? ($1.50), and ‘* Aztec 
Land’ ($1.50). Mr. Ballou made a long 
visit to the island, studied carefully on the 
spot the many interesting features of its 
history, and now tells the engaging story. 
$1.50. 


Fair Shadow Land. 


A new volume of poems, by EpDITH M. 
THOMAS, who is generally recognized as 
one of the most thoughtful and lyrical of 
living American poets. Her verse is al- 
ways musical, and alwaysthe fit expression 
of high, or grave, or tender thoughts, 
while the play of her fancy brightens and 
adorns all thatshe writes. 16mo, gilt top, 


$1.25. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 


Choice First Mortgage Securities, 
netting investors 7 per cent per annum. 


Address 


MUTUAL HOME 
IMPROVEMENT CO.. 


161 La Salle St., Chicago. 


if You Want Work 


that is pleasant and profitable, send us your address 
immediately. We teach men and women how to 
earn from $5 per day to $3,000 per P br without hav- 
ing had previous experience, and furnish the em- 
ployment at which they can make that amount. 
Capital unnecessary. A trial will cost you nothing. 
Write to day and address. 


E.C. ALLEN & CO., 


Box I0ool. 


Augusta. Me. 


NITY SUNDAY CIRCLE 


in hall or parlor, and new Churches unpro- 
vided with Hymn Books, will wantour Hymn we 
Tracts. Songs of Faith, Hope and Charity, s¢ be 
old tunes; 5 y Poca with music. Love to God a . 
Love to Man; 47 songs adapted to “Gospel ee 
Responsive Services with prayer and closing cla 
h pam »4 let 5 cents. 
"ie tres bound together, with eight Choral 


5 cents: $1.50 per dozen. 


45f 
mA tiful instrument. Send Ee (or FREE illus. 
trated catalogue, OXFORD MFC, CO Chicago. 


a~ 
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Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—One cannot follow God by giving up 
self, for it is the self that finds 
him. 


Mon,.—It is not by the processes of logic 
that men come to God. 
Tues.—Life is that of which we are least 
conscious. 

Wed.—Religion as a separate function is 
vastly inferior to life. 

Thur.—The wise man has not far tg look to 
find his future. 

Fri.—Nature is simply God in 
action. 


outward 


“Sat.—One law runs through the various 
spheres of man’s nature, the 
highest expression of which is 
spirituality. 


—cce Spiritus. 


An April Shower. 


The warm, sweet rain is falling 
From April’s changeful skies ; 
The green leaves on the willows 
Laugh out their glad surprise. 
The violet wakes from dreaming 
Beneath the dead year’s leaves ; 
Each blossom adds its brightness 
To webs that springtime weaves. 


The robin in the maple 

Sings fitfully and low, 
As if he’d half forgotten 

The songs he used to know. 
His little heart is happy 

As from his burnished wing, 
In pauses of his singing, 

He shakes the rain of spring. 


The buds on oak and elm tree 
Seem growing as we look ; 
Spring legends are repeated 
By the babbling little brook ; 
The air is full of sweetness, 
The skies are brighter blue ; 
The rain that falls in April 
Makes all the old world new. 
—Guardian Angel. 


eS 


Gypsy’s Love of Companionship. 


A few months ago I bought me a 
dark roan colt four years of age. As 
I was his first groom and driver we 
naturally fell into very warm friend- 
ship, and one or two things occurred 
in our life together, of interest to the 
readers of Dumb Animals. Last sum- 
mer I drove him in saddle to Dr. 
Loring’s farm, in South Salem. It 
was early morning. I felt as if it 
would do Gypsy good to have the 
benefit of the fresh June grass. On 
reaching the pasture I took the saddle 
off and put him behind the bars. He 
began to show unusual restlessness, 
snorted, and pawed the ground. I 
then coaxed him to the west end of 
the pasture where other horses were 
grazing, and left him while I started 
to return by the same path I had taken. 
Soon I heard a familiar neighing. 
Gypsy was in search of his owner, 
who had disappeared in a clump of 
bushes. I hastened to the road, only 
to see him coming down the hill in 
wild excitement. The road ran along 
the east end of the pasture for an 
eighth of a mile, so that a good oppor- 
tunity was afforded to run. Up and 
down the street frontage he galloped, 
neighing so sorrowfully that it broke 
my heart. I stood in the road and 
watched him. My waiting made him 
all the more excited. Once more he 
hurried the length of the field, scan- 
ning every rail, measuring with swift 
eye every distance which seemed 
favorable toa leap. At last, as I was 
disappearing around a curve in the 
road, he came down the field at his 
best speed, leaped a fence that shut a 
creek from the pasture, took a path 


stone wall ayd reached the street in 
high heat and with an air of supreme 
victory. He did not watt to be left 
alone. I was obliged to take him to 
Dr. Loring’s superintendent and leave 
him for a while with him, until he 
had recovered a little from the sorrow 
of being left alone. On another occa- 
sion, when riding into the country, 
where sometimes, when I could get 
permission, I would put him into 
a good field to let him graze an hour 
or two,I hid with my wife in the 
bushes behind the wall to watch his 
maneuvers on missing us. He soon 
discovered we were gone. His head 
was high in air. It was an earnest 
search. Through the field in which 
he was inclosed, he ran, threatening 
to leap the wall or fence at every 
corner, and I found my only safety 
was in popping up and giving him 
the signal that master was on hand. 
His delight, then, was like that of a 
child who had found the one that 
loved it most. 

Horses are not fools. ‘There are 
more fools on the driver's seat than. 
in the wagon shafts.—Rev. G. T. 
Phinney,in Our Dumb Animals. 


A Tiny Garden. 


It was a bricked over space behind 
a house on a crowded street. My 
washwoman lived there, and on one 
of my calls her little girl said, ‘*Please 
come and see my garden.’’ No soil 
could be seen and yet between the 
bricks a brave little dandelion had 
thrust up its head, and actually had a 
flower as pretty as if the plant grew 
in the midst of a grassy field. ‘‘I 
water it every day,’’ said she, ‘‘and I 
can see lots of buds.’’ ‘‘I can give 
something to this child,’’ thought I, 
‘‘better than money,’’ and after 
praising the care she gave her flower, 
I asked if she would like a vegetable 
and flower garden too. Her face 
glowed, but clouded again as she 
asked, ‘‘Howcan I?’’ ‘‘ Leave that 
to me,’’ said I, ‘‘ you shall see them 
next time Icome.’’ I had two wooden 
boxes about three feet long. Filling 
these with rich soil, in ‘one was 
planted parsley seed, and in the other 
nasturtiums. They both fitted into 
a sunny place by a brick wall. The 
child watered them faithfully and in 
due time with delight showed me the 
flowers of every hue. ‘‘I pick them 
for the table, and my vegetable gar- 
den gives us parsley, every day, fresh 
and nice to eat with bread and but- 
ter.”’—Butterick’s Magazine. 


Polite. 


A little incident happened to a 
young Northern lady, says the 
Charleston Mews, visiting this city 
some months ago, which she seemed 
to take pleasure in relating. 

In crossing a quiet side street one 
day, a vegetable cart, drawn by a 
small donkey, and driven by an aged 
negro with shining black face and very 
white wool, was about to pass at the 
same time. 

As she hesitated, the donkey was 
stopped with a peremptory, ‘‘W’oa, 
Squash ! W’oa, sah, I tell yo’ !’’ and 
while she crossed, nodding in recog- 
nition of the clear passage thus af- 
forded her, the venerable darkey took 
off his tattered remnant of a hat, and 
said, with a flourish : 

‘*Pass on, my missus, pass on! 
Squash and me, we allus waits on the 
ladies.’’ 

She was charmed with this, as a 
sample of the courtesy of the colored 
race, and said that Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh’s gallantry fell far short of it, 


Baby’s Dessert. 


Baby at the dining-table, 
Sitting in her wee, high chair, 

Saw a ray of golden sunshine 
Gilding all the silver there. 


And her eyes were sparkling, laughing, 
As she sawthe radiant light ; 

Soon it fell upon her teaspoon, 
And she grasped it with delight. 


To her mouth the baby lifted 
The bright spoon, as if to dine, 
Saying: ‘‘See, mamma, I’ve swallowed 
A whole spoonful of sunshine.’’ 


—Babyland. 


Essentials of Character. 


VII. 


PROMPTNESS. 
‘“ He gives twice who gives quickly.”’ 


HONESTY WITH TIME is a good way to 
definé promptness. For lack of promptness 
is really stealing time from other people. 

It is of the greatest importance to learn to 
deal with time so as not to deprive others of 
that which belongs to them as much as 
their money or their houses. To waste our 
own time also by lack of promptness is just 
as bad as foolishly wasting our money. We 
should begin in our earliest years to learn to 
do quickly, and without whining or making 
excuses, all the duties that are laid upon us. 
If a habit of promptness is early acquired, 
it becomes then a firm principle of life, and 
helps greatly to make a noble character ; 
while carelessness in the use of time, will 
injure both yourself and others and will 
greatly weaken the character. Promptness 
is one of the handles by which we can take 
hold of the business of life and make it go 
as we want it to go, but if we lose our hold, 
it becomes a source of danger and keeps us 
vainly chasing and trying to catch up all 
our lives. 

For lack of promptness, business has been 
ruined, battles lost, lives sacrificed and gov- 
ernments destroyed ; while promptness has 
sent boys, not otherwise superior to their 
playmates, up to the highest positions in 
life. 

Lack of promptness is usually caused by 
laziness or carelessness ; and any one ought 
to be ashamed to plead either as an excuse. 

IN THE HOME, promptness is of the great- 
est importance in making the home life 
pleasant as well as in forming there the 
habit for its use in after-life. Promptness 
in rising, gives one a clear head to begin the 
day with, and time for all its duties; does 
not rob the rest of the household of their 
time while waiting for the tardy member, 
gives to all the breakfast when it is best, and 
saves them from many a cloud which might 
last through the whole day. Think every 
time you keep the family waiting for break- 
fast, you are not only spoiling their meal, 
but are stealing their time and perhaps, 
thereby, making them steal other people’s 
time, and thus setting in motion a train of 
evil which will reach through the whole 
day and hurt many hundreds of people. 

IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM, also, promptness is 
one of the highest virtues. By it the whole 
life of the school is improved and made easier, 
better and happier. In a school of sixty, 
one pupil, one minute late, steals an hour’s 
time, since the whole sixty are delayed by 
his action. Where every pupil promptly 
does his duty, there is time for everything; 
tempers are kept unruffled and lessons are 
better learned. 

ON THE PLAYGROUND, promptness gives 
the whole play-hour to its proper use, and 
allows a chance for all to have a good time, 
while the lack of it deprives each one of 
some part of his just share in the games, 
and is likely to cause ill-temper and quar- 
rels. 


In SocIAL LIFE, we ought to bear in mind 
that lack of promptness is stealing other 


in her opinion, inasmuch as it had in- 
terested motives.—American Youth. 


OPPRESSION has always been the 
parent of unreason and license, in the 
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people’s time, destroying their pleasure, 
| irritating their tempers and putting some 
, grains of unpleasantness into every joy oflife. 

The excursion party must lose the chance to 
go out with the tide because some one is late, 
| the public meeting is delayed and a thousand 


some one fails to come at the appointed 
time ; then an important speech must be cut 
short, the speaker embarrassed, and the lis- 
teners robbed of a part of their pleasure 
and profit. 

IN BUSINESS, promptness is the founda- 
tion upon which much of the success of men 
is built. The boy who is always prompt 
wins the favor of his employer and his 
employer’s customers, and through that 
comes promotion and the chance for the 
highest success. The prompt business 
man catches the first of the market, is 
on hand to collect his bills and pay his 
debts, gets his day’s work done in time 
for an early train home, and so finds time for 
recreation and rest; by being always on 
time he finds opportunity for all he has to 
do, and so does it well. Promptness in other 
things should lead us to be prompt at Sun 
day-school and church. Though not perhaps 
a quality of religion, it will make the relig- 
ious man more earnest in his service of his 
fellowmen, and a more valuable member of 
the community in which he lives. 

H. C. MCDOUGAL. 
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Easy to Tak 


And prompt to cure, Ayer’s Pills act 
on the intestines, not by stimula. 
ting, but by strengthening them. 
They promote the natural peristaltic 
motion of the bowels, without which 
there can be no regular, healthy 
operations. For the cure of consti- 
pation, biliousness, jaundice, ver- 
tigo, sick headache, indigestion, sour 
stomach, and drowsiness, 


Ayer's Pills 


are unsurpassed. They are equally 
beneficial in rheumatism, neuralgia, 
colds, chills, and fevers. Being 
purely vegetable, delicately sugar- 
coated, and quickly dissolved, they 
are admirably adapted for household 
use, as well as for travelers by lazal 
or sea. Ayer’s Pills are in greater 
demand, the world over, than any 
other pill, and are recommended by 
the most eminent physicians. 


Every Dose Effective 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Masa, 
Sold by Druggists Everywhere. 
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GEO. H. ELLIS’ 
NEWEST BOOKS. 


Members of One Body. Six sermons by 
Rev. S. M. CROTHERS of St. Paul, subjects: 
Roman Catholicism, Calvinism, Method- 
ism, Rationalism, Mysticism, the Unity of 


Christendom. Cloth, 75 cents, paper, 50 
cents. 
Afterglow. Four discourses by FREDERIC 


A. HINKLEY. Subjects : Voices out of the 
Silence, They had all Things Common, 


Spiritual Awakening, ‘‘The Star! the 
Star!’’ Cloth, 50 cents. 
The Evolution of Christianity. A new 


volume of sermons by MINoT J. SAVAGE. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.00. 

Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price, by WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY 
SCHOOL SOCIETY, 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 


One Upward Look Each 
Day. 

POEMS OF FAITH AND HOPE. 

SELECTED BY J. T. SUTHERLAND. 


A Boston minister writes: ‘‘ Your ‘ Up- 
ward Look’ book is beautiful. We are 
buying it by the dozen, and giving it where 
it will do good.”’ 

One of our best known authors writes 
us: ‘‘ Your collection of poems, ‘One Up- 
ward Look Each Day,’ is a wonderfully 
good collection. It is surprising that so 
many excellent poems can be comprised 
in so small a compass and offered at so 
small a price.”’ 

Price, Morocco, 75 cents each; Cloth, 
50 cents each ; Heavy embossed paper, 30 
cents each. 

Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price by WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY 
SCHOOL SOCIETY, 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. sheng 
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> 
What they say about Unity. 


From a Boston minister: 


‘““With your present sturdy shoulder at 
UNITY’s wheel, I send you my greetings. 
UNITY has the courage of its convictions. 
In my own attitude I am not extra-Unitarian 
so much towards ou/siders as towards insid- 
ers. My own love is ‘‘ Free Congregation- 
alism.’’ I want that large place, that 
extra-denominational fellowship. Unitarian 
barrenness, to me, is its negative face (so 
to speak). Congregationalism is a church 
principle of immense pith and moment. 
Under that principle ‘‘ Radical’’ and ‘‘ Con- 
servative’’ can ‘‘ keep house’’ as each 
chooses! The individual church in its own 
sphere none can molest nor make afraid, 
whenever dogma steps down and out! Un- 
dogmatic, Free Congregationalism is broad 
enough forme. YouandI might go along 
with Lyman Abbott and T. T. Munger as 
well as with Unitarians, in the Unity of the 
Spirit and the bond of peace. 

Wishing UNITy most hearty 
ever yours.’’ 


success, 


‘ 


From Topeka, Kansas, an old sub- 
scriber sends with a new‘name. her 
congratulations that UNITy is to live, 
and her ‘‘ full sympathy with the lib- 
eral little sheet.’’ 


A Southern reader says: 


‘‘Hoping UNITY will live to enliven the 
hopes of many who have not hitherto been 
constant readers, I am as ever for the cause 
of ‘Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 
Religion.’ ”’ 


From a Wisconsin reader : 


‘‘Thope that UNITY will live to do much 
for the cause of humanity, justice and truth. 
From one who accepts the truth wherever 
found.”’ 


From a well-known-writer in Mas- 
sachusetts : 


‘*The suspension of UNITY would be dis- 
heartening to the lovers of freedom in relig- 
ion, and religion in freedom.’’ 


A Milwaukee friend: 


‘“‘T cannot give up UNITY. It is too bright 
a gem not to possess and admire its whole- 
souled truths, so please continue sending.”’ 


From a Michigan minister: 


‘“‘UNITY must not die. I will do all fos- 
sible J can, and soon. We all ought to help 
you in this burden.’’ 


From Cleveland, Ohio: 


‘Don’t give up Unity. There must be 
many more like me who cannot spare your 
word.”’ 


A Michigan subscriber writes : 


‘‘ Find a dollar in this inclosure for the 


only paper of which I read every word.”’ 


From a friend in South Carolina: 


“I value the paper highly and say, ‘May it 
live forever.’ ”’ 


From a Dunbarton, Ohio, reader: 


‘Long live UNiTy and the principles for 
which it stands!”’’ 


. “Stee 

From a Grand Rapids lady: 
‘“‘T am greatly interested in the success 
of UNITY.” 


i 


Serious 


Milk train in collision; no milkman turns 
up; disappointed housekeepers ;_ coffee 
without cream. A petty annoyance result- 
ing from a neglect to keep the Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk in the house. 
Order now for future exigencies from Grocer 
or Druggist. 


Railway Accident. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS cure Billious and Nervous Ills. 


TOKOLOG 


ll 

Mrs. J. M. writes : ‘I cannot thank God enough for 

TOKOLOGY ; by following it I cured myself of local 

troubles of the worst kind, and dyspepsia of seven 
ears standing.’’ Prepaid, $2.75. Sample pages 
ree. Best terms to agents. 

ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 277 Madison St., Chicago. 

a 


A COMPLETE LADIES’ GUIDE 
In Health and Disease, 


By Atice B. StockHam, M. D., 
OVER 25 YEARS PRACTICE. 


PAY DEALER'S PROFIT? 
buys a @9 White Reed Baby Carriage, freight 
' prepaid, shipped on 10 days’ trial. Latest 
yy Hy Perfect, reliable and finely finished. 
but best material used and warranted for 3 
We have been in the manufacturing business 
reliable and : make and 


A 


alogue. which 
OXFORD MFG. CO., 340 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ili. 


— 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


Duxbury, Mass. Ample grounds on Plymouth Bay. 
Individual teaching. Laneaygerien.,, 7 ig ee 
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cleaned with Pearline. 
cleaning easy. 


who have it done. 


no homeless men. 


and easily. Try it and see. 


r ‘‘the same as Pearline.”’ 


it Back 


Where Is He Going? 


Gentle reader, he is hurrying home. And 
its house-cleaning time, too—think of that! 
Fifteen years ago, he wouldn’t have done it. 
Just at this time, he’d be “taking to the woods.” 
But now, things are different. 
That makes house- 


Easy for those who do it—easy for those 


No hard work, no wear and tear, no turmoil 
and confusion, no time wasted, no tired women, 


Everything’s done smoothly, quickly, quietly, 


S en d Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 

Oo IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 
and if your grocer sends you something in 
honest thing—send it back, 


ad 
oo 
{ 


His house is 


lace of Pearline, do the 
331 AMES PYLE, New York. | 


Subscribe for 


liberal sentiment. 
will: broaden. 


oreatest glory. 


event of the year. 


of its make-up. 
Subscribe for 


Unity. 


Ch | 


If you are interested in liberal religious 
thought, if you wish to keep up with the 
srowth of religious ideas, if you believe in 
freedom, fellowship and character in relig- 
ion, then subscribe for UNITY. 

The present year will be an important 
one to the spirit of religious liberality. The 
various Congresses to be held in connection 
with the World’s Fair, and the World’s Fair 
itself, will be mighty agents in spreading the 
This year men’s minds 
The far-reaching effect of the 
World’s Fair in the development of the love 
the good, true and beautiful 


The pages of UNITY will help in teach- 
ing the lessons to be drawn from this great 


Unity under its new management will 


shortly change its shape and increase its 
size, and add in many respects to the style 


THE UNITY PUBLISHING ©. 


will be its 


Address 


175 Dearborn Street, 
GHIGAGO. 


UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS, 


Published by Western Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, 
175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 


1. Corner Stones of Character. By Kate Gannett 
Wells. 1ocents each ; per doz. $1.00. 

A series of twelve lessons adapted to young child- 
ren. Talks on practical subjec#s, truthfulness, 
honesty, temperance, justice, etc, 

2. Home Life. By Mrs. Susan I. Lesley, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth L. Head. 1ocents each ; per doz. $1.00. 
Twelve lessons on manners and on our relations 

to the home circle, including the sick and the aged. 

For young children, 

3. School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames, 10 cents each ; 

per doz. $1.00. 

Twelve lessons, making an excellent ee 
to number two—enlarging the list of home duties 


and opportunities, and teaching many school lessons 
not in the text books. 


5. Channing and the Unitarian Movement in 
America, By W.C. Gannett. 15 cents each ; per 
doz. $1.25. , 
Twelve lessons best adapted to older classes. In- 

tended as framework for conversation. The refer- 

ences are to the one-volume Life of Channing. 

6. Theodore Parker and the Liberal Movement in 
America. By R. A. Griffin. 15 cents each; per 


TO ANY BOY OR GIRL 
under 18 years of age who will work for 
usafter school. NO EY NEEDED. 

Bend this adv. to A. CURTIS & CO. 

WEST QUINCY 8T., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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doz. $1.25. 
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A series of twelve lessons. Treats of Parker the 
man, the preacher and the reformer. 
7. Talks About Sunday, By Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
to cents each ; per doz, $1.00. 
A series of eight lessons on the origin and best use 
of Sunday. Adapted to all ages. 
8. Stories from Genesis. By Eliza R. Sunderland, 
15 cents each ; per doz. $1.25. 


A series of twelve lessons containing outlines of 
familiar Genesis stories. The references are to the 
Bible and to Richard Bartram’s Stories from the 
book of Genesis. Adapted to all ages. 


10. Talks About the Bible (Old Testament.) By 
Newton M. Mann. 15 cents ; per doz. $1.25. 


Hop the book came to be; its authors; the He- 
brew le from whom it proceeded and their early 
leaders. Adapted to older childred. Twelve les- 
sons. 


11, The More Wonderful Genesis; or Creation. 
Unceasing. By H. M. Simmons. 15 cents each; 
per doz. $1.25. 


A series of eleven lessons adaptedtoall ages. The 
Genesis story is contrasted with the revelations of 
science. 


12. Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs. Eliza R. Sunder- 
land. 15 cents each; per doz. $1.25. 

This series includes nine lessons suited to allages. 
Most of the references in these lessons are to 
Samuel Smile’s ‘‘ Duty.’’ The lessons are based on 
this book. 

13. Studies of Jesus. By Newton M. Mann. 20 
cents each ; per doz. $1.75. 


A course of eighteen lessons adapted to both older 
and younger classes. It deals with the New Testa- 


April 13, 1893 


The Childhood of Jesus. 
10 cents each ; $1.00 per doz. 


The whole series comprises twelve chapters 
rinted as four separate manuals, each — in 
— if the whole is not desired. Divided as fol- 
Ows : 


15, 16, 17, 18, 
Gannett. 


By W. C. 


In Jesus’ Land. 
II. In Jesus’ Home. 
IiI. In Nazereth Town. 
IV. In Jerusalem and After. 


Each part full of references, questions and hints 
sufficient for three or four months’ study. Adapted 
to all ages. 


19. The Seven Great Religious Teachers. By Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones. 5 cents each. 


An outline of study of Zoroaster, Moses, Confucius, 
Buddha, Socrates, Jesus and Mohammed ; with ref- 
erences. 


20. A Six Years’ Course of Study. No. 1. Arranged 
by a Committee. 15 cents each ; per doz. $1.25. 


This book contains not only No. 1, of ‘‘ Six Years 
in Sunday,School, but as preliminary to it there is a 
general outline showing how the topics are divided 
and arranged for the complete Six Years’ Course. 
No. 1. treats of the “Beginning of Things’’ both 
from the side of legend and from the side of science. 
The origin of man’s tools, language, law, God, 
prayer, Heaven, priests and temples are outlined 
and discussed. Arranged in twenty-two lessons. 

21. IntheHome. By W.C. Gannett. 
$1.25 per doz. 


These lessons follow No. 20 for the last 
same school year. They are designed 
child’s duties towards others of the 


22. The Ethics of Schoo) Lite. 
15 cents ; $1.25 per doz. 


15 cents each ; 


rt of the 
o teach a 
ousehold. 


By Juniata Stafford. 


Designed to occupy the concluding part of the 
Second yearin the Six Years’ Course. Treats of the 
relations of the school and the home; of vacation 
rights and duties, of books and good reading. 
Twelve lessons. Adapted to all ages. 


UNITY PRIMARY CLASS CARDS. 


A. Sayings of Jesus. ro cards illuminated, 15 


cents. 

B. Kindness to Animals. 10 cards illuminated, 
15 cents. 

C. ‘*Corner-Stones of Character.’’ 12 cards with 


portraits of Unitarian leaders, 20 cents. 
pany Lesson 1. 

D. Home Life. 12 tinted cards with photo, 25 
cents. To accompany either Lesson 2 or 21. 

F. ‘* Work and Worship.”’ Six plain tinted cards, 
each having a lesson topic, with appropriate Bible 
text and verse. 3 cents per set. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SERVICE AND SONG BOOKS. 


Unity Services and Songs for Sunday Schools, 30 
cents ; per doz. $2.50; per hundred, $15.00. 

Unity Shorter Services for Infant Classes. 15 cents ; 
per doz. $1.00. 

Unity Festivals. A Book of Special Services—Easter, 
Flower, Harvest, Christmas, National, Christen- 
ing, and Covenant, with over seventy carols and 
hymns, 30 cents; per doz. $2.50; one hundred, 
$15.00. 

Special Services for Christmas, Easter, Flower and 
Harvest Festivals. Sample copies, 3 cents; per 
hundred, $2.50. 


OTHER SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS. 


Library Cards. $1.00 per hundred. 


Quarterly Report Cards. 12 cents per doz. 


Collection Envelopes, cloth lined, conveniently ar- 
ranged to show weekly, quarterly and annual class 
collections. 50 cents per doz. 


Rules to Make Home Pleasant. A sheet 12x19 inches 


designed for home walls. 5 cents each; 30 cents 
per doz. 


Old Testament Chart. By W. C. Gannett. Show- 
ing the gradual growth of the Hebrew Religion 
and its Scriptures. A convenient fly-leaf, for one’s 
Bible. Revised edition, with schedule of Old Tes- 
tament Lessons on the reverse side. 5 cents each ; 
30 for $1.00. 


To accom- 


Seed. Acard of quotations from some of the great 
masters. 50 cents per hundred. 


A Letter to Mrs. Fairchilds. By E. A. Horton. 
Giving the reasons why Rob should go to Sunday 
School. 20 cents per doz. 


An Alphabet of Texts. Selected by Church of the 
Messiah Sunday School. 10 cents per doz. 


The Teacher’s Conscience. By Charles G. Eliot. 5 
cents each. 


The Masque of the Year. By Lily A. Long. A 
Drama for Sunday Schools or Unity Clubs. 10 
cents each ; $5.00 per hundred, 


The Minstrel’s Carol. A short Christmas Drama. 
5 cents each. 


The Little Ones in Sunday School. By Mrs. Anna 
I. Parker. 5 cents each. Read at an annual 
meeting of the Western Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. Full of helpful suggestions for all teach- 
ers of young children. 


The Rise of Unitarianism in New England. A 
pamphlet of seventy pages containing chapters 
extracted from the memoirsof Ezra Stiles Gannettt 
by his son W.C. Gannett. A valuable addition to 
Sunday School material for older scholars who 
wish to study the story of Unitarianism and the 
Transcendental Movement in New England. Price 
20 cents. 


The Sunday School. By J. Vila Blake. This book 
is the record of the experience of many years 
with suggestions growing out of that experience. 
Assuming the value of the Sunday School, it dis- 
cusses the ways and means of bringing out its 
fullest usefulness. Price 15 cents. 


Worship. Three essays by C. G. Howland, J. Vila 
Blake and W.C. Gannett. Worship necessary to 
the completeness of Religion, Worship in the 
Church, Worship in the Home. Forty-two pages, 
15 cents. 


Seven Studies of Temperance. By W. C. Gannett. 
Unitarian Temperance Society. Price 10 cents. 


Publications of the Unitarian Sunday School So- 


ment story and refers to the “‘ Bible for Learners.” 


ciety can also besupplied. Catalogue on application. 
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